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Future Is Keynote of 
Insurance Advertising 
Conference Gathering 


Annual Meeting on Cape Cod 
Features Consideration of Use 
of Advertising in 1948 


NATIONAL ADS SUPPORTED 


Value of Trade | Press Likewise 
Stressed; Many Excellent Ideas 
Are Brought Forward 


y WALLACE L. CLapp 
West Mass., 15—With 


the best attendance in recent years the 


Dennis, Sept. 


Insurance Advertising Conference is 
annual meeting here in an 


fellowship and a 


holding its 
atmosphere of good 
sincere desire on the part of its members 
to make the organization a more virile 
force in the fire and casualty business. 

Topping a quality program today un- 
“What’s Ahead” was 
the outspoken address of C. D. McVay, 
president of Ohio Farmers, on “What's 
\head for America?” One of Mr. Mc- 
“Amer- 


der the keynote 


Vay’s strongest points was that 
itself 
and welfare, but for the very 


ica finds today, not only for its 
own safety 


salvation of mankind, forced te 


accept 
leadership and responsibility in promot- 
ing peace and order and the restoration 
/ commerce in the world at large.” 


Planning Ad Budget 


This morning’s session got off to a 
fine start under the chairmanship of 
Clark W. Smitheman of the North 
\merica Companies, who as program 


chairman of this convention set the stage 
playlet entitled 
1948." The 


mvt | 
Wt 


“Planning a Budget 
executive board of the 
Fire & Casualty In- 
platform 
Ash- 
as chairman 
Fitzpatrick, 

president; 


“Average 
surance Group” occupied the 
members consisted of John 
mead, Phoenix of Hartford, 
board; Clark J. 

Unite! States F. & G., as 


W.L. Lewis, Agricultural of Watertown, 
bneh hitting for Arthur Joyce, North 
\meri 1 Companies, as vice president- 


treasurer, and Charles E. Freeman, 
Princtield Fire & Marine, as secretary. 
Thi. board’s first problem was to de- 
We whether the 1947 appropriation of 
“00 should be allotted for advertis- 
ng next year. Asked to give his views, 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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He came —a visitor 


More people — friends and strang- 
ers alike — are making more 
personal liability claims than ever 
before. Court records prove it. 


Here’s just another reason why 
your assured deserves the best in 


tHe London 






croup fi, 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK . 
(Fire Department) . 


deserve the best 
in protection 





He left —a plaintiff 
protection against a costly liability 
suit or expensive medical bills. 
Recommend the protection of 
London & Lancashire Comprehen- 
sive Personal Liability Policy. It’s 
inexpensive, up to the minute. 


ano Lancashire 


GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM 
PANY e@ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 


STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 

















The Freedom Train 


First seen in Philadelphia on September 17, the Freedom 
Train starts on a one-year tour over 33,000 miles 


tracks through all states, with stop-overs at 300 cities and 
towns. It carries the most valuable collection of democracy’s 


documents ever assembled for public exhibition. 


These are 100 of America’s most historic papers, including a 
manuscript draft of the Declaration of Independence, and such 
original documents as the Bill of Rights, Jefferson’s Bill for Reli- 
gious Freedom, George Washington’s own draft of the United 
States Constitution, Lincoln’s draft of the Gettysburg address, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and so on up to the Peace Treaties 
of the late war and the United Nations Charter. 

Every American who values the priceless heritage of freedom 
will want to seize the opportunity to renew appreciation of what 
makes the American Way of Life worthwhile. 


is coming, carrying its precious cargo of rededication. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


of railroad 


The Freedom Train 
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Massachusetts Mutual 
Makes Many Changes 
Effective October 16 


Adopts Commissioners (CSO) 
Mortality Table With 2'>% Inter- 
est; 2% on Dividend Accumulations 


NEW DIVIDEND FEATURES 


Small Ordinary Premium Increase; 
Policies With Large Investment 
Element to Cost More 


In compliance with the new Standard 
called 


Guertin Laws) recently enacted in many 


Non-Forfeiture Laws (the = so 


states, Massachusetts Mutual Life, et 
fective October 16, will use the Commis 
sioners’ 1941 Standard Ordinary (CSO) 


Mortality Table in the calculation of in 
surance premiums and value In con 
junction with the new mortality table 
a 2Y%% interest rate is being adopted 


The change will not affect premiums 


or values under policies issued prior to 
the effective date. The reduction in inter 


( 


est assumption trom the present 3% 


rate to 2449 is not required by law, but 


is dictated by the decline in investment 


earnings. 
Changes In New Policies 


Referring to the effect on premium 
rates and cash and non-forfeiture values, 
the company announcement to field rep 
resentatives Says: 
“Using 2% 


putations 


interest for policy com 


tends generally to increase 


premium rates although at the younger 


ages the increase is offset to some de 


gree by the lower death rates in the 


CSO Table. small or 
1 


sucih as 


On plans having a 


moderate investinent element, 


Term and Ordinary Life, premiums will 
not be increased to any considerable ex 
tent. In fact, in some cases, especially 
at the youngest ages, premiums will 
ictually be lower than at present. Or 
the other hand, policies having a propor 


tionately large investment element will 
show varying and in some instances sub 
stantial increases in premium rates 
Cash and non-forfeiture values under 
policies of the new series will, however, 


generally be more favorable than those 
granted under our present series 


“The Massachusetts Mutual, in 
dance with its tradition, 


accor 
will continue to 


furnish protection at the minimum cost 


compatible with safety. The cost of 
insurance as always will depend upon 
actual experience, regardless of any as 


sumptions as to future interest earnings 
rates of mortality or ex 
istration.” 


Following is a summary of important 


14) 


penses of admin 


(Continued on Page 
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At last there came a night W hen men had had enough of 


SLOWLY UNDE rn the gray November sky came the three 
the three dark ships with their pitter cargo- 


dark ships - -- loaded to the rails with tea. 
They swarmed aboard. They dragged the boxes of tea 


And men of spirit spat as the big anchors splashed 
from the holds. They pitched them over the side. 


into the aters of Boston harbor. 
And out with the strong, clean tide went the tea that 


For the tea had a tax on 6 Not a big t%- Just a roken ‘ F 
Americans were not independent. 


taXx.-- placed there by 4 British king to prove he 


could tax Americans if he W anted to. 


cried to prove 
The spirit they brew ed there, We keep alive today- We 
think for ourselves; i 
for ourselves; that was their spirit. 
and life insurance, We try to leave to others the gift r+) 
independence which.theys back then, left to Us- 


So the days passed, and the swinging yardarms wrote 
an insult across the sky: You are not free! 
And the nights passed, and the masthead lights burned 


not free? 
he MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE comMPANY 
posTON, yassacnuset™® 


their message over the city? You are 


¥ $ ba z ” 
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They brewed independence 1” the world’s biggest seapot 
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Cont’! Assurance Agents Stimulated 


By 2-Day Session at Atlantic City 


Tu 


hbreiter Heads Home Office Party Attending; Harlow 


Brown General Chairman; Effects of Guertin 


Legislation Told by V. P. Reeder 


eastern department of Continen- 
tal \ssurance, headed by Vice President 
Haclow G. Brown, held its first regional 
Pyramid Club 
11-12 at Hadden 


convention September 


Hall Hotel, Atlantic 


City, N. J., with nearly 100 qualifying 
roents attending. From the home office 

President Roy Tuchbreiter, who 
extended a warm welcome at the open- 
ine session; Vice President Howard C. 
Recder, who told of important changes 
bei made by the Niaage 3 as. of 
lanuary 1, 1948; Dr. Harry Ding- 
tan, vice president and i Paik direc- 
tor, who gave the inspirational spark 
to tl meeting in his address “In Days 
Lik These,’ and Robert J. C ampbell, 
assistant vice president, whose under- 

” 

writing talk, “Tell Us, Sell Us,” was 


one of the best at the ‘opening session. 

Vice President Brown, presiding of- 
ficer on both days, had good reason 
to be proud of the ‘production achieve- 
ment of Pyramid Club members in the 
eastern department. In the club year 
just closed they paid for $34,000, 000 of 
Ordinary and over $20,000,000 of Group 
life for a total of $54,000,000. And for 
the first seven months of 1947 the 
written business has reached the $57,- 
000,000 mark. Furthermore, seven of 
the ten agencies in the company’s “Big 
Ten General Agencies” as of July 31 are 
located in the eastern department terri- 


tory. They are Chas F. Joyce Co.,, 
Philip C. Belber, H. Malcolm Teare, 
Leitner Life Associates, Samuel D. 
Rosan, Carl E. Haas and Herkness- 
1 


evton-Bishop which was represented 
at the convention by its vice president, 
Dwight Johnson, leading personal pro- 
ducer of Continental Assurance country- 


wide 
Welcomed by Atlantic City Mayor 


lhe mayor of Atlantic City, Joseph 
\ltman, welcomed the Continental As- 
strance party to the city in a talk which 
Was as sincere as it was friendly. He was 
introduced by Granville Steelman, the 
host general agent, who spoke highly 
Mayor Altman. They have been 
‘ friends since boyhood days. At the 
of a brief talk the Mayor presented 


enir keys to the city to President 
breiter and Vice President Brown. 
ond speaker was President Tuch- 
breiter who thanked the eastern de- 
ent for its contributions to the 
ess of the company. “By your pro- 


mn efforts you have helped to put 
ontinental Assurance on the map,” 
id. Insurance in force has already 
ed the $800,000,000 mark and the 


has been set for $1,000,000,000 in 
at the close of 1948. Mr. Tuch- 
promised that the home office 


continue to back up the men in 
eld by providing the tools to facili- 
their sales efforts. 


Johnson and Haas Talks 


ext two speakers, Dwight John- 
nd Carl E. Haas, CLU, Brooklyn 
al agent, represented a study in 
Mr. Johnson, many years 
company and a million dollar 
icer lived up to his reputation of 
helpful to his fellow agents by 
the results of his own system 
spect evaluation. Carl Haas, in 
tirred up enthusiasm by his esti- 

of “Continental Religion” based 

is first full year of representation. 
xpressed his great faith in the com- 
In nO uncertain terms and said it 
lived up to promises of performance 
de by Vice President Brown at the 
ic he signed up as general agent. In 


ists, 


the 


his first year Mr. Haas’ agency has paid 
for over $2,000,000. 
Belber Extends Greetings 

Greetings from the General Agents 
and Managers Association of the Con- 
tinental were extended by Philip C. 
Belber, general agent in Newark who is 
vice president of that association and in 
line for its presidency. Mr. Belber said 
that the eastern department’s strides in 
the past four years have been phe- 
nomenal and he gave credit to Harlow 
Brown and an able staff of key men for 
their leadership and sympathetic inter- 


est in field problems. At the same time 
he recognized the production work of 
the agents and said: “Our company’s 








Tuchbreiter Receives Gift 

A surprise feature of the Continental’s 
meeting came when Philip C. Belber, 
vice president of the General Agents 
and Managers Association, called Presi- 
dent Roy Tuchbreiter to the platform 
and presented him with a shot gun and 
case “as a token of affection and ad- 
miration” from the general agents and 
the supervisory body of the life depart- 
ment at 76 William Street, headquarters 
in New York of the eastern department. 
In so doing recognition was given to 
Mr. Tuchbreiter’s prowess as a hunts- 
man and the knowledge that the gun 
will be particularly useful inasmuch as 
Continental’s president is a member of 
a hunting and fishing club not far from 
his home at Wayne, III. 

Mr. Tuchbreiter responded apprecia- 
tively to Mr. Belber’s presentation. 








$800,000,000 in force at the 
July is something for which we 
be justly proud.” 
Underwriting Manual Featured by 
Campbell 
High spot of Mr. Campbell’s talk was 


end of 
can all 


that the home office would not deviate 
from its established policy of giving 
generous information to Continental 


agents on underwriting matters, particu- 


larly as respects acceptance of business. 
At the same time, he said, the men in 
the field must cooperate in giving com- 
plete information on risks sukaalited 
“The more you tell us the more you 
sell us,” he said. 
Speaking specific: rapid 
writing manual Mr. Campbell urged that 
the first section—devoted to general 
information—be practically memorized. 
In addition, agents should be thorough- 
ly familiar with the second section 


of the under- 


which has to do with impairments, and 
the third section on occupations. 





HARLOW G. BROWN 

Mr. Campbell then spoke of the home 
office appraisal of agents, referring par- 
ticularly to Class No. 1 which repre- 
sented producers who submit full un- 
derwriting information giving us the full 
facts about the applicants whether fa- 
vorable untavorable and Class No. 2 
containing agents who tell almost every- 
thing pertinent to the risk submitted. 
However, rive us 


or 


the agents in this class g 
only that unfavorable information which 
they know we already know. The third 
class, he said, is the group of producers 
who “tell us very little and what they 
do tell us has to be checked.” The 
speaker said that all Continental repre- 
sentatives should aspire to get into the 
.o. 1 class. 


Farewell Gift to Whitesell 


feature of the 
the announcement 


first day’s ses- 


by Vice 


Closing 
sion Was 


Get Awards for Outstanding Service 





Egan Photo Service 
John Henry Russell of Los Angeles (standing, left), presents first of the 
John Newton Russell Memorial Awards for outstanding service to the institution 
of life insurance to Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, Philadelphia, professor of insurance 
and commerce at University of Pennsylvania. Other recipients (seated, left to 
right) are Julian S. Myrick, New York, second vice president Mutual Life of 
New York and J. Stanley Edwards, Denver, general agent Aetna Life; (standing 
left to right), Paul F. Clark, Boston, president John Hancock Mutual Life; 
M. Albert Linton, Philadelphia, president Provident Mutual Life; and Holgar J. 
Johnson, New York, president Institute of Life Insurance. 





ROY 


TUCHBREITER 


that Ted Whitesell, 
Easton, Pa., had been 
picked by the company to be general 
agent in Los Angeles. As a farewell 
cift from the eastern department Mr. 
Brown presented him with a traveling 
bag. Mr. Whitesell paid for $1,000,000 
of life insurance last year and qualified 
for the Million Dolar Round Table. He 
and Samuel D. Rosan, general agent in 
New York, came to the Atlantic City 
meeting direct from Swampscott, Mass. 
where both “sat ” on the MDRT 


in 
session. Mr. Rosan is a life member. 


Reeder Gives Effect of Guertin 
Legislation 


Vice President Howard C. Reeder 
opened the second day’s session by giv- 
ing information on what changes the 
Continental Assurance will make on 
January 1, 1948 in keeping with the so- 
called Guertin legislation. At the outset 
he emphasized that rates will not be ma- 
terially changed; therefore, there is no 
reason for the agent to st 1mpede people 
into buying life insurance before next 
January 1. “The new policies will be 
just as good as the old ones,” he said. 

Among important changes that will 
be made, the Continental will establish 
its reserve rate at 244% for non-par- 
ticipating business and at 244% for par- 
ticipating business. Settlement options 
will not be changed if elected by the in- 


President Brown 
general agent at 


sured. But if the beneficiary elects the 
life income option the settlement will 
be reduced. Cash values will be in- 
creased, and in this connection Mr. 
Reeder said that practically all policies 
will have second year cash values and 
a great many will have first year cash 
values. 


The speaker also announced that a new 


disability income clause will become ef- 
fective next January 1. Instead of pay- 
ing $10 a month for 100 months of dis- 
ability, the Continental will pay $10 a 


month until the insured reaches age 65. 
Thereupon the policy matures as if it 
were an endowment at 65. 

Term insurance rates will be substan- 


tially reduced, said Mr. Reeder. The 
reduction will apply to all five, ten, fif- 
teen and twenty year term policyhold- 
ers, as well as those to be newly writ- 
ten. Agents will receive instructions as 
to how this rate decrease can be made 


available to old policyholders, 


Morrison on Helping Buyer to Buy 


Next speaker was Al Morrison, east- 
ern superintendent of agents, who made 
the point that “in life insurance the 
buyer needs help perhaps more than 
with any other commodity because he 
knows so little about what life insur- 
ance will do.” Mr. Morrison maintained 
that the prospect cannot buy without 


the help of a good agent and in recog- 
nition of this fact he offered some help- 
ful suggestions as to what agents can 
do under present conditions to help 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Provident L. & A. 
60th Anniversary 


mark 


& Ac cident, 


was host to 


The Provident Life 


sixtieth anniversary, 


me 400 agents from all sections of 
the country at a four-day convention 
last week in Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, N. J., which will be long remem- 
bered as the most successful held by 
this company to date. General chair- 

an of the convention committee was 
Hus ©. Maclellan, son of Provident’s 
president, and he was. assisted by 
Llewellyn «Chapman and W.. Richard 
Goode. The ladies’ committee chairman 
was Mrs. Robert J. Maclellan, wife of 
the pre sident, assisted by ] home office 
wives attending 

Outstanding at this gathering was 
the enthusiasm and pride, shared by 
both home office men and agents alike, 
for the healtl iets ot thaw company 

( he past ten years. An impressive 
interpretation of this growth was pre 
sented by W. C. Cartinhour, vice presi- 
dent and secretary who presided over 
one of the business sessions on the 
opening day. He said that the Provi- 
dent’s assets have increased 340% since 


1937; its life insurance in force is up 
255% and its total income higher by 
231% than it was ten years ago 


1947 Goals 
By the close 1947 the company ex- 
pects to have $42,000,000 in assets; 


$19,000,000 in A. & H premiums ; $6,- 


000,000 in life insurance premiums— 
making total premium writings of $25,- 
000,000 for the vear. Its 1947 goal of 
$412,000,000 of life insurance in force 
was passed in August 

President R. J. Maclellan, who pre- 
ded at the opening session and spoke 
on “Sixty Years of Provident History” 

ibuted major portion of its prog- 
ress over the years to the loyalty and 
sales ability of the field forces. Tracing 
he history of the company from its 
earliest davs, President Maclellan said 
that it has had steady but controlled 
I th and has kept on a sound basis 
in every line written 














The Banquet Surprise 
Provident’s 
was the ap- 

Cunningham, 


\ surprise feature of the 
banquet at Atlantic City 
pearance of Jean and Jane 


the Chattanooga twins who had been 
ontestants in the beauty contest of the 
previous week and had won many com 
pliments for their charm and beauty. 
\ccompanying them from Chattanooga 
to Atlantic City was Bart E. Leiper, 


Provident 
who is now 


one-time ad manager of the 
and an ILAA past president, 

executive vice president of Chat- 
tanoogans, Inc., an affiliate of the local 
chamber of commerce. Banquet speaker 


was Tom Collins, well known humorist 








In 1914 the company operated in four- 


teen states and collected one-third of 
$1,000,000 in premiums. By 1947, Presi- 
dent Maclean said, the company had 
expanded its operations to thirty-seven 
states and the D. of C., and its 1947 
premium writings will be close to $25,- 
000,000. Speaking of its major depart 
ments, the president said the railroad 
livision dates back to 1916. The group 
department is the oldest and largest 
and the accident department is the next 
oldest. The life department, which was 

anized in 1917, passed the $100,000,- 
QOO in force mark in March, 1937; 
reached the $200,000,000 goal in Decem 
ber, 1943, the $300,000,000 mark during 


1946 and is well over $400,000,000. in 


rorce 
Claim Payments Over $112,000,000 
IL. N. Webb, 


Now 


vice president in charge 


of the claim department, who also spoke 


Celebrates Its 
at Atlantic City 


session, stressed service 
office operations. He 
contributions of these 
Provident to the 
organization, 


at the opening 
angles of home 
emphasized the 
departments of the 
smooth functioning of the 
and said in speaking of the claim de- 
partment that in its sixty years the 
Provident Life & Accident has paid out 
over $112,000,000 in benefits. For the 
first half of 1947 such benefits amounted 


to over $7,000,000 
R. IL. Maclellan, vice president, made 
the point in his address that the his- 


torical background of the company was 
based on first-hand information—that 
some of the men who had played an 
important part in making Provident his- 


tory were still active and present at 
the meeting. He also stressed the com- 
pany’s pioneering efforts in the devel- 


opment of new lines and coverages. He 
was proud to pay tribute to the fore- 
sight and leadership of Vice President 
Cartinhour and President Maclellan. It 
should also be noted that R. LL. Mac- 
lellan’s grandfather, Thos. Maclellan, 
who joined the company in 1892, served 
as president for many years until his 
untimely death in an automobile acci- 


dent in 1916. His son, R. J. Maclellan, 
started in 1905 as secretary when the 
Provident was licensed in only three 
states and had a home office staff of 
fifty-six employes. Upon his father’s 
death R. J. Maclellan was elected presi- 
dent. 


Cartinhour on Group Dept. Growth 


Vice President Cartinhour gave facts 
and figures on group insurance opera- 
tions of the company. He _ said that 
\ugust, 1917, represented the twelfth 


consecutive month in which group pre- 
mium 
000,000, 

\ human interest ceremony presided 


collections have exceeded $1,- 


part in the program was to preside at 
a rededication service. In so doing he 
substituted for his father, Vice Presi- 
dent Alex W. Chambliss, chief justice 
of the Tennessee Supreme Court, who 
could not attend the convention—hav- 
ing recently been injured in an auto- 
mobile accident. 


Powell Cites A. & H. Progress 


Speaking for the accident depart- 
ment Vice President James E. Powell 
said that in 1937 three types of accident 
coverage were written by the Provident 
as compared with the seven divisions of 
his department now set up. Particular 
attention is being given to development 
of the special risks division. Another 
fast-growing branch is the “Univex” 
which features Group life, Group A. & 
H. and Group hospital and surgical for 
small groups of from twenty-five to 100 
employes. Mr. Powell indicated that the 
1947 writings of his department would 
be triple'the volume of 1937. 


Ray Murphy Gives Railroad Dept. 
Results 


The production results of the railroad 
department were presented by Vice 
President Ray R. Murphy whose de- 
partmental session was one of the best 
attended. He said that the company 
plans to cover railroad people along 
more than 150,000 miles of mainline 
trackage from coast to coast. 

S. E. Miles Optimistic on Life Gains 

Sam E. Miles, vice president in charge 
of the life department, said that in the 
past twelve months the company’s life 
insurance in force had gained $104,000,- 
000, and he paid tribute to the field 
forces for this outstanding achievement. 
Significantly, he said that the rapid 
growth -in life production had not re- 
sulted in any sacrifice of quality in the 
type of risks accepted. 

Kenneth D. Piper, vice president and 
actuary, came in for recognition and so 
did Vice President W. K. Kropp, Asso- 
ciate Counsel J. K. Honey and Dr. C. R. 
Henry, medical director, all of whom 





Reading left to right: 


Fred Hess & Son 


Vice President R. L. Maclellan, Vice President L. N. 


Webb, Mrs. R. L. Macleilan, Tom Collins, banquet speaker, and President R. J. 


Maclellan. 


over by Mr. Cartinhour on the opening 


day was the recognition given to Quar- 
ter Century Club members. The follow- 
ine fourteen fieldmen, who have been 


Provident twenty-five years or 
received a silver anniversary 
award: ( F. Dicken, life department; 
S. T.. Trexier,:S. P. Catron and B> W. 
Penick, all of the railroad department; 


with the 
more, 


C. H. Absher, H. H. Huddleston, O. F. 
Kilbourne (who started with the com- 
pany in 1912), W. R. Duncan and John 


McDaid, Sr., all of 
ment, and the following 
the accident department: = M. Camp- 
bell, R. H. Travis, R. E. Burns; W.. L. 
Baldwin and Keller B. Albert. 


In addition a handsome plaque will 
be presented to each member of the 
President’s and Leaders clubs—and they 
are now being mailed to all fieldmen who 
qualified for these clubs. 


the group depart- 
oo g 


Re-Dedication Handled by J. A. 
Chambliss 


General Counsel John A. Chambliss’ 


spoke briefly on service features of 
their respective departments. 

Congratulatory telegrams were re- 
ceived at the convention from Robert 
L. Hogg, executive vice — and 
general counsel, American Life Con- 
vention; Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
and Harold R. Gordon, managing direc- 
tor, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. 


AMA Plans Conference 


The American Management Associa- 
tion announced the scheduling of a na- 
tional conference in New York of office 
executives from virtually all types of 
businesses October 20, 21, to exchange 
experience in attacking office administra- 
tion costs. The meeting, to be held by 
the office management division of the 
AMA, will be attehded by more than 
1,000 office managers. E. H. Conarroe, 
manager, policy holders’ service bureau, 
Metropolitan Life, is slated to lead one 
of the group discussions. 





W. S. Leighton Electe 
New CLU Presid. 


MARTIN SCOTT VICE PRES!: r 


om 


Degree Conferred on 198 Candid: t 
Boston CLU Dinner; Othe 
Officers and Directors 





William S. Leighton, New Yo 


Minneapolis, was elected pres 
the American Society of Chart« 
Underwriters in a mail ballot 


nounced at the annual meeting 

ner of the Socity last week in 

Other officers elected are vice 1»; 
Martin I. Scott, president, Scot 

Los Angeles; treasurer, Karl k 

branch manager, Business M: 
surance Co., Spokane; secre |. 
Hawley Wilson, general agent, 
chusetts Mutual, Oklahoma Cit ew 
directors elected are: Wester: t, 
Robert C. Jones, Seattle; New i) d. 
New York and New Jersey district, Clif- 
ford S. Bennett, Buffalo; Middh 

ern district, Henry C. Hoffman, Palti- 
more; Southern district, W. Frank 


Cooper, Fort Worth; Middle Western 
district, Hampton J. Sullivan, Louisville: 
Western district, Gerald W. Pave. Los 
Angeles. 


Dr. Daniel S. Marsh, president of Bos 


ton University and a director of the 
John Hancock, addressed the meeting 
which was attended by 350, of which 
198 received their CLU designations. 
Clifford H. Orr, immediate past presi 
dent of the American Society of CLU, 
on behalf of the officers and directors 


of the Society, presented inscribed silyer 
service trays to Roland D. Hinkle, re 
tiring president, and to Walter A. Craig, 
Philadelphia, retiring vice pre sident, and 
editor of the professional “Journal” of 


the Society. 

Mr. Leighton, who was installed by 
Mr. Hinkle, entered the life insurance 
business thirty-five years ago as an 
agency clerk of the New York Life 


Manhattan Life Admitted 
To State of Washington 


The Manhattan Life of New York has 
been admitted to do business in the 
state of Washington, according to an 
announcement by J. P. Fordyce, presi- 
dent. “Aside from the fact that Wash- 
ington is a highly desirable state in which 


to do business,” Mr. Fordyce com 
mented, “our entering the state is due, 
partly at least, to my long residence 
there, and is a natural outgrowth of the 
recent expansion of our West Coast 
business under the supervision of Il. O 
Seale, Jr.” 

The company’s entry into Washington 
was also logical, Mr. Fordyce pointed 
out, in view of the fact that Manhattan 
Life has home loans there, having beer 
rather active in this respect within the 
past two years. 

Mr. Fordyce stated that Manhattan 


Life did not expect to make any .cency 


appointments or active sales cflort im 
Washington until after January, 17', be 
cause of commitments in Calitor nd 


elsewhere for the balance of 1947 
Mr. Fordyce was director of 

for New World Life, Seattle, 1 3 

to 1922 and was associated witl 

ber of other Washington compa er 

a period of years before coming 

become director of agencies for \! 

tan Life in December, 1934. 


PRODUCTION ION CLUB GA! 


Pacific Mutual Life reports an 
of better than 20% in the meml: 
its Big Tree Leaders Club du e 
club year just closed, with su 
increases in all classes of mei 
except the lowest. 


JAMISON AND PHELPS PA* '} 
The Jamison and_ Phelps 
Northwestern Mutual Life, ( — 
a breakfast party this week 1 
the eleven members of that 
qualified this year for membershij 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


agen 
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“DEAR EDITOR ~" 


For the past year and a half we’ve been 
communication 
nation’s editors and newspapermen 
through our advertisements in three 
journalistic trade publications .. . Editor 
& Publisher, The National Publisher, 
and The Publishers’ Auxiliary. Two 
typical messages are reproduced here. 


in regular 


Bos The ads are not designed to sell life in- 
a surance, but rather, they have a public 
a relations objective. They inform news- 
Lu Papermen of Mutual Life’s efforts to 
— offer an ever-improving life insurance 
me service to policyholders and the public. 


FOR APOSTLES, .. 


their own reward ! 


The life insurance business has 
Outstanding “apostles,’ 
the 


voted to encour 
with the 


families. We wanted to be su 
apostles had the sa 
themselves. 





So we developed the 
time Compensation 


Plan, which 
assures our s 


, alesmen a Steadily in- 
creasing income for a level volume 
of Production, with no additional 
cost to Policyholders, The Life 
Plan also Provides qa liberal re 
ment income. 


time 
Ure- 





cf We dlew a Dragon! 


test his signature before the Com- 


For some time, we've been doing 
battle with a mythical dragon. And 
en | we're glad it’s dead, because it 
| plagued our policyholders for years. 
There was an old tradition in the 
i life insurance business that when- 
ever a policyholder wished to report 
a change in status, a notarized sig- 
nature was required. If he changed 
his occupation, lost his policy, as- 
signed it for a loan. . . for any one 
of a hundred reasons, the policy- 
holder was forced to seek out a 
Notary Public, to witness and at- 


34 Nassau Street 








at He 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


tU4, 
or ee 


+ i" 
% 


THE 


34 Nassau Street 


pany would recognize the change. 
Four years ago, we decided to rid 


many 


" They are 
salesmen whose efforts are de- 


| aging financial se. 
Curity for Millions of American 


re these 
me security 


Mutual Life. 














Now we've added an Insurance 
Benefit Plan for our Salesmen. The 
Plan includes life insurance . +. ac: 
cident and Sickness benefits | 
hospitalization allowance and wii 
Rical fees. The cost of 


is shared by the Com 
salesmen, 


the new Plan 
Pany and the 





We believe that this Program of 
Security for our Salesmen wil] en- 
able them to Provide increasingly 
better service for our Policyholders, 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YorK 


utus 
A “ ‘ 


New York 5, NY. 


Because editors and newspapermen 
have such an influence on the Opinions 
of other people, we believe that keeping 
them up-to-date on Mutual Life develop- 
ments is an important part of a sound 
public relations program. 





our policyholders of this annoying 


procedure. Gradually we whittled 


away at the number of notariza- os108 
tions required, until today there ts £ Af 
not a single situation in which a sne® 
Mutual Life policyholder, or his uBh 


beneficiary, must submit a nota- 
rized statement. 

We feel sure our policyholders 
are pleased; and as for us... we are 


looking for another dragon to slay' 


The 


National a. 
Publisher Publish, 








Our 2nd Century of Service 


New York 5, N.Y. 


ten. a 


_ New York 5, N.Y. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street a My Alexander E. Patterson 
Praured, WB Prcome 


eo. We President 
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Sun Life Leaders at 
Banff for Conference 


HEAR PRESIDENT A. B. WOOD 


Pays Tribute to Life Insurance Record; 
Vice President and Managing 
Director on Production 


The 


on this 


splendid record of life insurance 


continent could not have been 
achieved except under the principles of 
free Arthur B. Wood, 
president of Sun Life of Canada, in ad- 


the field 


enterprise, said 


; . , 
dressing leaders of company’s 





Rice Studios 


ARTHUR B. WOOD 
organization of United States and 
Canada at a conference at Banff last 
week. 

Mr. Wood cited instances of govern- 
ment ventures into life insurance, none 
of which had met with any success. One 


British Post Office Savings 
Bank’s plan established in 1864 and 
finally abandoned in 1928 because of the 


was the 


infinitesimal business transacted when 
compared with the big life companies. 
He quoted Sir St ifford Cripps, presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade, who 
emphasized that the labor government 
had no intention of nationalizing the 
insurance business or of interfering with 
the transaction of the insurance business 
by private enterprise. Mr. Wood, also 
mentioned the New Zealand Government’s 
75-year-old venture into life insurance 
which, although operating nearly twice 
as long as the fourteen regular insurance 
companies in that country, is now writ- 


ing only 20% of the total business. The 
conclusion to be drawn from such in- 
stances, said Mr. Wood, is that given 


action and open competition 
private 


freedom of 
the people’s choice is with the 
companies. 

George W. Bourke, vice president and 
managing director, confined most of his 
remarks to an account of the remark- 
able progress of the Sun Life of Canada, 
but he stressed the fact of life insurance 
companies being an indispensable part 
of the country’s national economy. “If 
they disappeared,” he said, “something 
would have to be invented to replace 
them.” The vast reservoir of life in- 
surance funds, he added, are constantly 
at work on behalf of government and 
industry, and in farms and homes. To 
all this must be added the never-ceasing 
flow of benefits, the huge volume of life 
insurances and annuities in force, bring- 
ing security and peace of mind to mil- 
lions 

Mr. Bourke stated that during the 
first eight months of the present year, 
the new business of the company 
throughout its entire world organization 
had increased by 17% over the same 
period last year. 


Geo. A. Kederich Dead; 
Once Head of N. Y. Ass’n 


ACTIVE WITH N. Y. LIFE 


LONG 
Retired in 1940 After Being Supervisor 
of Agencies in Metropolitan 
Territory 


A. Kederich, 








George formerly of the 


New York Life, and one of several 
brothers, all of whom became agency 
managers of the company, died of a 


heart attack at his summer home in 
Ticonderoga, N. Y., last week. 

George Kederich started his career as 
an office boy of Thomas A. Buckner 


(who later became president and then 
chairman of the company), and for some 
years was supervisor of agencies in 
charge of Greater New York metropoli- 
tan district. In 1940 he retired because 
of his health. 

He was a leading figure in association 
work, being for sometime one of most 
popular figures in the New York field. 
He had been president of both the state 
and the New York City life underwriters 
associations. Also, he had been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Brooklyn chapter of American Red 
Cross. He was a trustee of Boys Wel- 
come Hall and of Grace Union Church 
at Sabbath Day Point, New York, and 
was a vestryman of St. Mark’s Church 
at North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

He leaves a widow, two sisters and two 
brothers. His brothers are Lawrence C. 
Kederich of Philipse Manor and Harry 
C. B. Kederich of California. 

RICHMOND CLU OFFICERS 

Knox Turnbull, Massachusetts Mutual, 
is the new president of the Chartered 
Life Underwriters Association of Rich- 
mond, Va. Other new officers are Joseph 
F. Inman, Life Co. of Virginia, vice 
president: Lewis Held Northwestern 
Mutual, secretary-treasurer. 


small enough to 


Ours is not the largest of American life insur- 
ance companies. It is not the oldest, either. But, 
somehow, even without those firsts, we think 


it has much to offer. 


Our men in the field — they're a happy, 
prosperous gang — have summed it up in the 


words: ‘Small enough to be big!"’ 


Factually, we're ninth oldest among American life 
companies. But we approach our 100th year driven by a 
young, progressive spirit that belies our age. This year, 
as last, our business forges forward . . 


LAA Committee Chairman 





= 


MISS MARGARET DIVVER 


Miss Margaret Divver, associate ad- 
vertising manager, John Hancock Mutual 
Life is serving as chairman of the at- 
tendance promotion committee for the 
1947 annual meeting of the Life Insur- 
ance Advertisers Association to be held 
October 23-24-25 at Chateau Frontenac, 
City, 


Quebec Canada. 


JUNIOR ACTUARIES TO MEET 
Junior Actuaries’ Club of New York 
will meet September 24 at which time 


Horace R. Bassford, president of the Ac- 


tuarial Society will speak on “Outside 
Responsibilities of the Actuary.” 





. and most impor- 


tant, our biggest gains are sti// in friendly service! 


U 
howuatice 


MUTUAL 


PORTLAND MAINE HOME OFFICE 


Rolland E. Irish, President 
Harland L. Knight, Agency Vice-President 


oo LIFE * SICKNESS - 


ACCIDENT :— 


GROUP... 


New York Ass’n to Hold 
Dinner Meeting Sept. 


First fall meeting of the Life U; 
writers Association of the City of 
York, which will be a dinner me 
will be held September 25 at the | 
Pennsylvania. The association will 
with many other local associ 
throughout the country the privilk 
dedicating the first autumn meet 
the American College of Life | 
writers in honor of its twentiet] 
versary. 

Guest speaker will be Dean | 
Collins of the Graduate School o{ 
ness Adininistration of New Yor! 
versity. He will discuss “Econon 
cation and the Work of the Wo: 

During the meeting, James 
Bragg, CLU, trustee of the A: 
College, will present the diploma 
have been awarded by the Colleg« 
new CLU’s in the metropolitan ar 
tiring president of the ass 
Patrick A. Collins, before turnin 
the office of presidency to the ass 
tion’s new president, Lawrence JI.. [| 
shey, will present certificates of awards 
for meritorious service to some o/ his 
committee chairmen. Attendance is ex 
pected to total 400. 


Manhattan Life alii, 


Trophies Winners Announced 


Winners of the President’s Trophies 
awarded for agency sales accomplis! 
ment during June, July and August have 
been announced by the Manhattan Li 
They are: Division I James G. Ranni, 
New York; Division II John A. Camp 
bell, New York and Division III Andrew 
K. Long, Mount Vernon. 

The Ranni agency, which also led Divi- 
sion I last year, was again first in paid 
for volume regardless of division, and 
thereby gets a second leg on two contest 
trophies. For permanent possession, any 





of the awards must be won for three 
successive years, 

Following the Ranni agency in Divi 
sion I was the Charles Edwards agency, 
New York, second place and the Max 
Harmelin agency, Newark, third. Au 
brey E. Green, Westwood, N. J., took 


second honors in Division IT, while Cecil 
M. Schilling, Burbank, Cal., took third 
honors. 

_Second place in Division III went to 
Earl Denning, Bakersfield, Cal., and third 
place was won by Thomas R. Whitting 
ton, Long Beach, Cal. 

The contest is based on paid for pro 


. . c . 
duction, weighted for persistency, and 


all the company’s general agencies art 
included in one of the three divisions 
according to their paid for production 
based on past performance over a repre 
sentative period. 

The trophies are to be presented by 


the company president J. P. Fordyce, 
the company’s agency conferences whiicli 
are being held at Asheville, N. ©, this 
week. 


CLU Preparatory Courses 


New York CLU chapter in a 
tion wiith the Insurance Societys ew 
York is offering sixty-hour pre} 


courses in each of parts A, B, nd 
D of the CLU fields of study. k ra- 
tions for this year’s course hi heen 
heavy and will cease September 3 he 
number of lectures has been ext lt 
meet student needs even mor le 
quately than heretofore.  Tuit 

each part is $45 including regi 

fee. 


SECURITY L. & A. FORM! 


Security Life & Accident In 


Co., with home office at 2103A 
Street, St. Louis, has been incor} 
The new company was autho 
issue 2,5C0 shares of $10 par val 
and commences business. with: Xn) 
capital paid in. Incorporators ar M 
Fields, J. J. Green, J. T. Hubba: \ 
Jones, S. R. Redmond, S.J. \\ n 


J. Webb, E. N. Fields and D. L. us. 
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mortality is down 95% 
from scarlet fever, and smallpox -is stment wiped out. 
But only through constant vigilance | Sp a 
gains be held. Recently, when diphtheria immunization 


was neglected in some parts of the country, cases and 


deaths in those sections began increasing. i Up % you 


measles and whooping cough by about 80%. Diphtheria 


1900 











1946 





10 help keep your childhen safe! 


Have your children 
been immunized? 


ince the first successful vaccination against 
llpox in 1796, medical science has made tre- 
idous progress toward a safer life for children. 
‘ong the more important steps in this progress 
ve been the relatively recent development of 
“thods to protect children against other dan- 


‘ous Communicable diseases through immuni- 
tion, 


Diphtheria immunization began to be used on 
‘ationwide scale about 1921. Specific measures 


"O VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


for the control of whooping cough have achieved 
wide use even more recently. As for measles, 
there are substances which, if used after exposure 
to this disease, may give temporary immunity or 
result in a lighter case. Furthermore, injections 
for diphtheria, tetanus (lockjaw), and whooping 
cough today are often combined. 

Your doctor can tell you how to guard your 
children’s health by the latest means known to 
medical science, including immunization. You 
may also find helpful Metropolitan’s free Child 
Health Packet . . . it includes informative leaflets 
on immunization, and on the most important 
communicable diseases of childhood. Write to 
Metropolitan for your copies. 


since 1900. Few now die 





can these 


COPYRIGHT 1947—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ce 
% 

Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 






1 Mapison Avenug, New York 10, N.Y. 


Tus advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 30,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Good Housekeeping, Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, 
American Magazine, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, National Geographic, Parents’, and Redbook. 
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Occidental Leaders 
Meeting in Chicago 


LARGE CLUB MEMBERSHIP GAIN 
Home Office Executive Group Headed by 
President Dwight L. Clarke 
Attend Convention 

The largest convention in its history 
is being held by the Occidental Life of 
California at Edgewater Beach, Chicago, 
Sept. 17-20, with about 600 people in at- 
tendance including over 400 personal pro- 
ducers, the wives and children of a num- 
ber of them, and officers of the company 
and staff. 

The convention club membership of 
465 for this first post-war convention is 
almost exactly twice the number who 
qualified for the last convention held at 
New Orleans in 1941. Of this number, 
forty-six achieved membership in Occi- 
dental’s Leading Producers Club. Their 
average production was $25,000 in paid 
premiums on new _ business for the 
eighteen-month qualification period be- 
ginning January 1, 1946 and ending June 
30, 1947. 

Under the theme of “Adequate Protec- 
tion for ALL the People,” Occidental 
leaders in the field and home office have 
prepared a program to run from Septem- 
ber 17 to 20. Dwight L. Clarke, presi- 
dent of Occidental and president of the 
American Life Convention; Horace W. 
Brower, Occidental’s executive vice 
president; Actuarial Vice President C. H. 
Tookey; Senior Vice President V. H. Jen- 
kins, and Vice President George V. Ship- 
ley will be among the top Occidental offi- 
cers attending the convention. 


The program began witih a reception 
to qualifiers by the company’s officers on 
Wednesday evening, September 17. 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday mornings 
are given over to business sessions. A 
final luncheon banquet is to be held Sat- 
urday noon. 

The Edgewater Beach 
the sixth such meeting of Occidental 
field men and women. Representatives 
are gathered all the way from Quebec 
to Honululu. Convention club officers are 


convention is 


president, Howell A. King, Occidental 
general agent in Baltimore; first vice 
president, T. M. Shirakawa, of Occi- 


dental’s Fresno branch, and second vice 
president, J. W. Davis of Carl L. 
DeVries and Associates agency at Los 
Angeles. Leading Producers Club offi- 
cers are Mr. King, president; Frank J. 
Longo of Carl L. DeVries and Associates 
agency at Los Angeles, first vice presi- 
dent, and Mr. Davis, second vice presi- 
dent. 


Republic Nat’! of Dallas 
Absorbs Republic, Okla. 


Republic National Life, Dallas, of 
which Theo. P. Beasley is president, has 
reinsured Republic Life of Oklahoma 
City, the agreement having been ap- 
proved by the stockholders of both com- 
panies and by George B. Butler, chair- 
man of Texas Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners. Republic Life had 33,500,000 
insurance in force which will make Re- 
public National’s in force $110,000,000 
which makes it one of four Dallas life 
companies with more than $100,000,000 in 
force. 





Liberty Raises Capital 

Liberty Life of Greenville, S. C., will 
increase its capital to $1,000,000 by means 
of a 33 1/3% stock dividend and will 
adopt a pension plan for home office and 
field personnel effective January 1, ac- 
cording to announcement of President 
Francis M. Hipp. 





LEYENDECKER - SCHNUR REPORT 

The Leyendecker-Schnur Agency, 
Guardian Life, New York, announced 
that the agency paid for a total of 
$1,027,895 during the month of August, 
bringing the total for the first eight 
months to $9,567,469. 


HUBER FORUM 
Prominent Personalities in Field of 
Advanced Estate Planning on Pro- 
gram Here October 8 
The annual forum of Solomon Huber 
and Associates will be held October 8 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. This year the 
intra agency discussion was held in June 
and October 8 set aside for a program 
which will be headed by outstanding 
personalities in the field of advanced 
estate planning. The agency, which rep- 
resents Mutual Benefit Life, offers com- 
plete property analysis and planning to 
its clientele with life insurance placed in 

its proper sphere. 


SOLOMON 


Participating in group discussions will 
be David Adelman, Daniel Spooner, Nor- 
man I. Geld, Jack D. Garfunkel, Joseph 
Handschu, Louis R. Miller, Jesse W. 
Newman, Carl Spiro, Ralph Szabo, Vic- 
tor R. Goldberg and Martin S. Kravetz. 

About fifty accountants and attorneys 
will comprise the audience at the all-day 
session and luncheon. 

Speakers at the forum will be Solomon 
Huber, CLU, “Integrating General Prop- 
erty with Life Insurance Proceeds”; 
Henry Cassorte Smith, estate planning 
and tax lawyer, “Professional Partner- 
ships”; David Stock, attorney, “Inter- 
vivos Trusts Simplified”; Albert Hirst, 
counsel for the New York State Life 
Underwriters Association, “Estate Plan- 
ning in a Lawyer’s Office’; George B. 
Gordon, executive editor of the Prentice- 
Hall Insurance and Tax Service and 
Pension Trust Service, “Deferred Com- 
pensation.” 


MADE GROUP SALES MANAGER 

Lloyd S. Wise has been named man- 
ager of the Group sales office in Hart- 
ford of The Prudential. The Hartford 
office handles Group insurance sales for 
The Prudential in Connecticut and Ver- 
mont, and also in the Central Hudson 
Valley area of New York and western 
Massachusetts. Mr. Wise joined the 
company in March of this year. 


Continental Meeting 
(Continued from Page 3) 


people to buy. Highspotted they follow: 

1. Every policyholder should review 
his present insurance program to make 
certain there is sufficient insurance to 
pay taxes and final expenses. 

2. Be sure clients and prospects un 
derstand their social security benefits 
and how their present insurance can be 
used to augment these benefits. 

3. Let prospects know in these days 
of high income taxes that life insurance 
will enable them to create a sizeable es- 
tate for an approximate premium of 3%. 

4. The interest being 
taken by industry in pension plans 
should provide us with an opportunity 
to present retirement income insurance 
plans to higher salaried employes so as 
their present pension ar- 


tremendous 


to augment 
rangements. 

5. Help the returned serviceman to 
reinstate his government life insurance. 


Kimball on Changing Jobs 


Richard Kimball, who joined the Con- 
tinental family a year ago, and who is 
with Vidal Associates, Inc., of New 
Haven, was the next speaker and his 
topic “Changing Jobs,” was based on 
his own personal experience. For six- 
teen years he had worked for a large 
packing company and achieved his am- 
bition of becoming a department man- 
ager. But his sense of importance was 
deflated when he found that instead of 
the promotion being the result of his 
common sense and initiative, it was 
merely the management’s desire to use 
him “as a puppet dangling at the end of 
a string. 

Mr. Kimball, 


depressed and disap- 





NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
to-day. Life Insurance 
meets the challenge of 
the unknown tomorrow 


by the insight, prudence 


and resources of to-day. 


SUN LIFE 


A vf ges 5 2.8 | 
HEAD OFFICE 
MONTREAL 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


“OF CANADA 


pointed, gave up his job with th, 
ing company and entered the lif; r- 
ance business in 1946. After tll] 
year’s experience during which 


sold over $250,000 of business is 
convinced that he is in the righ e 
“Life insurance selling,” he s. 4g 
enabling me to realize the thre: 65 
I have wanted most in busines: to 
be part of the job; (2) to a a 
sense of security, and (3) to a 
living wage.” Most important of he 
acquisition of these three qual; las 
given Mr. Kimball a new me: ute 


look. 
Merritt Pays Tribute to Field 5 -ce 
William J. W. Merritt, assista: fee 
president, in his talk on “This | nue 


of Ours,” said that life insuran: still 
the most effective and the most ent 
tool yet devised by men to build ity 
to solve some of the most i; ane 
problems in human experience rob- 
lems involving the maintenanc: the 
home, the education of the child the 
welfare and peace of mind oj the 
members of the family, the protection of 
business interest, the conservation of 
property values, the accumulation of 
funds for emergency uses, and provision 
of pensions for persons who have grown 


old. 

Paying tribute to the field force Mr. 
Merritt said that they have contributed 
a great deal and will continue to con- 
tribute to the growth of the business and 
the company they represent. “We as 
individuals,” he said, “owe it to our- 
selves, to our profession, to society, and 
to our company to grow a little every 
day of our lives and to keep on grow- 
ing in knowledge, in skill, and in char- 
acter. We must have an abiding faith in 
our ability to move forward and upward. 
We must work for growth and we must 
plan our growth in such a way that we 
shall progress in the direction of our 
chosen goal in life.” 


Sloane Dramatizes Motivations 


As the final speaker before Dr. Ding- 
man’s closing remarks Harold N. Sloane, 
vice president, C. J. Simons & Co., New- 
ark, blended humor with the serious 
in his talk on “Something Old, Some- 
thing New.” Mr. Sloane pictured him- 
self as an agent “in the depths of a 
slump” entering a department store. He 
spots a picture of a mother and baby 
at one counter and a fountain pen at 
another. The agent’s mind reacts to the 
fountain pen as an attractive prize that 
he would work his head off to win ina 
sales contest. But curiously he has no 
reaction to the mother-baby picture 
which, said Mr. Sloane, should stir up 
within him any number of motivating 
ideas which could be used to pep up 
his life insurance sales. 

With effective results Mr. Sloane uses 
in his prospecting a policy in which h 
has pasted pictures of family groups and 
home life. In so doing he realizes that 


the average prospect thinks of a lite 
insurance policy as a piece of paper. 
3y dramatizing the human veites and 
realization of human needs represented 
by that policy, he has been able to make 
some sizeable sales. 

Mr. Sloane keynoted his ta! by tell- 
ing a story about a governmental an- 
nouncement which, if made « meet- 
ing such as this, would have electri- 
fying effect. As he pictured “sup- 
pose the Government announced that 
four men here would be allow to sel 
a bond at a good rate of ¢ lission 
which would pay 12% guaranté ncome 
The bond would be income free, 
would have no executor’s { at the 
time of the owner’s death. Fu meth 

wvyel 5 


there would be no accountant 


or trustee’s fees, and it wou | be ¢ 
tirely estate tax free.” If su 1 offe 
were made the Government © wld b¢ 
swamped with salesmen clan ing JF 
a chance to sell such a [! Mr 
Sloane then said: ‘Doesn't insur- 
ance have all the attributes I have 
just mentioned? It is callab! death, 
can be used as collateral, ha nking 
fund or reserve that will mi som 
day, and it is a bond becaus repre 


sents a promise to pay.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE IS 
A FAMILY MATTER 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
C. F. Williams, President Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Clark Sees Buyer’s 
Marketi as Challenge 


SALES VS. PURCHASING POWER 
John Hancock President Says in Terms 
of Purchasing Power Current Sales 


Values Are Less 


“It is easy to regard the record sales 
of the past six years as the channelling 
into savings or surplus dollars withheld 
by shortages of consumer goods from 
the purchasing stream until we look at 
some figures of the Research Division 
of Agency Management Association 
which show that in terms of purchasing 
power new sales in most of the last 
six years were less than in 1940,” said 
Paul F. Clark, president of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, speaking at the fellow- 
ship luncheon on the closing day of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers’ convention in Boston last week. 
Continuing Mr. Clark said: 


“The Institute of Life Insurance and 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce have given 
us the volume of life insurance sales 


for period of 1940 through 1946 adjusted 
to true purchasing power for those years 
based on Dollar Value Index covering 
period of 1935 to 1939. 

“While actual volume of new. business 
rose from approximately 13 billion in 
1940 to 24 billion in 1946, the adjusted 
value fell in most of those years and 
even in 1946 which produced 24 billion 
in volume of sales adjusted to dollar 
value index of that year meant less than 
16 billion in purchasing power. The 
actual insurance in force in 1940 was 
approximately 118 billion. This rose to 
174 billion in 1946, but the adjusted 
value of this 174 billion fell from 117 
billion in 1940 to less than 113 billion 
in 1946, measured in purchasing power 
on the Dollar Value Index of 1935— 
1939 prices. While of course the actual 
purchasing power of insurance in force 
will depend on conditions at the times 
claims are paid, it can be said that if 
a policyholder needed $10,000 of insur- 
ance in 1940, he needs $15,460 on basis 
of 1946 prices to accomplish the same 
result or 54.6% more insurance. If such 
a basis continues to hold and parenthe- 
tically 1947 has shown a further reduc- 
tion in purchasing power, it surely em- 
phasizes the necessity for life insurance 
salesmanship to roll up its sleeves and 
work at its level best. 

Not Surplus Dollars 

But we do not need even such illu- 
mination figures as these to understand 
the reasons for life insurance purchases 
if we apply to our thinking the knowl- 
which every good salesman has 
of human beings and human motives. I 
might state that the whole difference 
between those underwriters who view 
the buyer’s market with alarm and those 
who welcome it as an opportunity is the 
difference in understanding of the basic 
motives which account for the purchase 
of life insurance. 

“Fundamentally, the dollars spent for 
life insurance never have been surplus 
dollars. They have been and are sacrifice 
dollars. They are the dollars which all 
the highest and best instincts of a man— 
his love for his family, his recognition 
of personal responsibility, his sense of 
obligation to the community — dictate 
that he must set aside, often at real 


edge 


sacrifice to himself and with violence to 
his personal and selfish interests. 

“If, in stating this conception of life 
insurance, I seem to emphasize the ob- 
vious, it is because I believe that it is 
important for all of us here to exercise 
sound leadership by getting back in our 
own thinking to the fundamental con- 
ception upon which life insurance was 
founded, upon which it will continue to 
grow, and without which it cannot be 
sustained. 

“The buyer’s market is not necessarily 
a “resistance” market. It is a market 
composed of those who are in a position 
to select what they regard as the best 
value to fill their need. Always the 
buyer calls the tune and as in 1929, his 
conscience will take over if the means 
of purchase is not satisfactory to him; 
if he does not get from the life under- 
writer and the company the interest in 
his individual problem, the service of 
his case which he has a right to expect 
and at a cost which he regards as 
reasonable. If his insurance man is too 
preoccupied with chasing the rainbow 
of big commissions to give proper at- 
tention to his major mission which is to 
bring the benfits of life insurance to 
every man and woman who needs them 
—the American public will not turn away 
from life insurance. They know its worth 
and will continue to buy it. But once 
again the conscience of America will 
take over and demand that a means of 
counsel and purchase be provided which 
is superior to a system which in their 
terms is not performing its full function. 

“Do not misunderstand me. I have 
no fears for the future of the American 
Agency System and if I paint a gloomy 
picture it is only because I think we 
all need reminding occasionally of the 
things our business lives by, just as it 
is necessary for us as Americans to be 
reminded of the things which Americans 
live by, of the privileges which it is 
so easy to take for granted and which 
can be lost. For the things that life 
insurance lives by are closely related to 
the things America lives by. Actually in 
all the world it is no happen-stance that 
life insurance has had its great accep- 
tance and growth where men are free; 
where government exists for the indi- 
vidual, not the individual for the State. 


“In life insurance the interest of the 
policyholder and the interest of the in- 
dustry are inseparable. What best serves 
the buyer redounds to the good of the 
industry. To pursue our sales activities 
so that our basic service and other serv- 
ices get out of balance is to infringe 
on the contingency reserves and surplus 
which protect the interests of the indi- 
vidual, for we must not forget that these 
safety funds have been accumulated 
largely from the business of individual 
policyholders. With reduced interest 
earnings and the disappearance of many 
factors which have aided the reserve 
position of the life insurance companies, 
contingency funds or surplus have got 
to come from more careful underwrit- 
ing, possible economies and a stronger 


Hear Dick Evans Talk 


Dick Evans, the agent of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, John W. Yates 
agency, Los Angeles, who piloted Mar- 
shall Montgomery’s plane, came back 
from the service and sold more than 
$1,000,000 of life insurance his first year, 
was one of the speakers at the NALU 
who made an unusually fine impression. 
He discussed the problems of salesman- 
ship and how to meet them. 





Trustees Elected at Boston 


“ ; ‘ 
National Ass’n Convention 
Seven trustees were elected at the re- 
cent convention of National Association 
of Life Underwriters at Boston. All of 
the following were elected for two-year 
terms except Mr. Weissman whose term 
will be one year. 

Charles E. Cleeton, general agent Oc- 
cidental, Los Angeles. Charles J. Currie, 
manager Mutual Life of N. Y., Atlanta. 
H. Cochran Fisher, agent Aetna Life, 
Washington, D. C. David B. Fluegel- 
man, agent Northwestern Mutual, New 
York. Richard E. Imig, agent New York 
Life, Sheboygan, Wis. John D. Moyna- 
han, manager Metropolitan, Berwyn, III. 
Simon D. Weissman, agent Equitable So- 
ciety, Boston. 





UTICA ASSN. OFFICERS 
Louis Weinberg was elected president 
of Utica (N. Y.) Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at a recent meeting. Other offi- 
cers elected: Frank H. Wenner, vice 
president; Donald McLoughlin, secre- 
tary-treasurer; John Slimm, editor of 
the Utilium, association news pamphlet. 
Directors elected were: Wallace Ruch, 
Harold Payne and Bart Scanlon. 
The association will open its fall season 
with a dinner in Utica Hotel Sept. 25. 


emphasis upon the basic fundamentals otf 
our business. 

“The business of selling life insurance 
is a creative activity. That statement 
may surprise some of you who probably 
see little comparison between your day’s 
work and that of those who work in the 
field of the arts and sciences. But it is 
true that no man ever painted a good 
picture, or wrote a good book, or de- 
signed a great machine unless his mind 
was wholly on that creation. Nothing 
worthwhile ever has been created while 
the artist’s thoughts were on his per- 
sonal interest. Such preoccupation can 
cut like a vandal’s knife across the 
canvas of his creation, making it worth- 
The good workman knows that his 
rewards will be only in proportion to 
the perfection of his work and so does 
the good life insurance salesman. When 
a salesman puts his own interest before 
that of his prospect everybody loses— 
his prospect, his company and in the 
end himself.” 


less. 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 














Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











Lucky You 


IF YOU KNOW Agi 
THIS COMPANY‘: 





“Specials’ 
ALL REGULAR FORMS 


plus 
JUVENILE 
TERM RIDER TO 65 
MONTHLY REDUCING TERM 
NO-CLAIM BONUS (ACCIDENT) 
SPECIAL A&S DISABILITY PROGRAM 
INDIVIDUAL HOSPITALIZATION 
FOREIGN COVERAGE 


“Ask 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Robert W. DePau Gives 
His Selling Philosophy 


Speaking before the general session 
of the Boston convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters last 
week, Robert DePau, Jr., district man- 
ager, The Prudential, Chicago, said that 
it is not the big things which we look 
at as so important—that generally are 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure; rather, it is the little things that 
so many of us overlook or under esti- 
mate in value that are the real turning 
point in getting the results which we 
desire. Being in a_ selling profession, 
Mr. DePau remarked, the main job is to 
cause people to want to do what we want 
them to do at the time and in the way 
which we want them to do it. “There are 
certain natural instincts inherent in all 
people,” he said. “Every person in the 
world possesses one or more of these 
natural instincts, to which they will re- 
spond if we can find them in each person 
with whom we come in contact.” 


—— 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, Presiden: 
Consulting Actuaries 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansa: “ity 
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Public Relations in 
Claims Activities 


Tc.) BY GEORGE AVERY WHITE 





national Claim Association Hears 
President of State Mutual at 
Swampscott 





sident George Avery White of 
St Mutual Life, addressing the 38th 


al meeting of the International 
( Association at Swampscott, Mass., 
t! -eek, emphasized that there are no 


ms that are not human problems 
that problems are people. Mr. 


Wi ite e pointed out that claims men are 
it -ey position in any public relations 
or ram and that if their decisions are 
ir and if they do not favorably im- 
p the claimants by their attitude and 
i st in each claim settled, then Public 
Relations are being torn up by their very 

He went on to state that life 


ndividual generally fears and distrusts 
bigness in business, which makes it all 
imperative that claims men 


insurance is big business and that the 
1 


the more 

think of their activities and problems in 
terms of people, and urged that since 
claims men have such a great responsi- 
bility and a great opportunity, they take 
tine to be kind. 


iting the development of public rela- 
tions following World War I Mr. White 
continued: 

The term “public relations” came to 
imply some sort of commodity that could 
win friends and influence people and 
also that could be bought by the yard. 
There developed a distrust of propa- 
ganda disseminated under the guise of 
news. Increasingly and properly when 
statements were made or articles pub- 
lished the query arose in the mind of 
the listener or reader, “T wonder who is 
paying him to say th at?” 


Functions of Claims Representatives 


This is where you who represent the 
m end of the life insurance business 
‘into the picture. You have a very 
definite assignment to get the facts— 
to collate and evaluate them and to draw 
deductions from them. We rely on you 
to be realists. But your job goes beyond 
that. A life insurance company is a 
company—not just a group of depart- 
ments. You are privileged to deal with 
beneficiaries of life insurance in the hour 
it their emotional stress and in the time 
o! their greatest need. To them you are 
lic company you represent. The agent 
be considered a friend of the family 
advisor or a protector. The bene- 
ry all too often never even had known 
what particular life insurance com- 
ny the insured had his coverage. The 
time the beneficiary becomes con- 
is of the need for proving his claim 
is when you appear on the scene. The 
ression you make is all important. 
represent the interests of your com- 
is a whole. You must be just and 
lust not be generous, but you can 
time to be kind. To you the claim 
ire handling is just another case in 
y day’s work. To the beneficiary it 
be the most important transaction 
s, or more likely her, life. There 
be an attorney in the middle who 
er-zealous or over-pompous, but you 
t afford to become irritated or dic- 
il. Take time to be kind. 
rtunately most people are honest. 
t were not so we couldn’t operate 
banks or our post office system. 
suards have to be provided to pre- 
le small minority from abusing our 
lence. But even with complete hon- 
ere can be gross misunderstand- 
nd conflict of opinion. A lot de- 
son your viewpoint. As a motorist 
ever occur to you how much your 
point changes when you are at- 
iting to cross the street on foot? 
e the difference some time. The 
chtless driver and the stupid pedes- 
| are usually the same person under 
‘ring circumstances. So, as the claim 
sentative of your company, put 
rself in the place of the claimant. 
how it looks from the other side of 


the table. In the mind of the claimant 
you are a bit of an intruder. It never 
occurred to the claimant that there could 
be any question about the claim. Mz iybe 
it is a question of non-disclosure or sui- 
cide or title—a question in your mind, 
but one that probably never occurred to 
the claimant. There are so many things 
we take for granted and yet which we 
don’t really know as facts, and when we 
are questioned it is apt to surprise or 
annoy us. We are apt to feel that our 
integrity or our mentality is being im- 
pugned. Do you know how old you are? 
Of course you don’t. Someone told you, 
but you don’t really know it of your own 
knowledge. Your testimony as to your 
age is admissible in court proceedings 
strictly as an exception to the rule of 
hearsay evidence. But you wouldn't like 
to have your integrity or your mentality 
questioned because you say you know 
how old you are, when really you don’t. 
In an exaggerated way that is what hap- 
pens when you make inquiries into mat- 
ters which the claimant takes for 
granted. 

“One of the most difficult types of 
claim adjustment lies in the field of 
claimed disability. The physical symp- 
toms may appear obvious but there is a 


broad range of marginal cases where 
physical conditions are outweighed by 
mental or moral attributes. The diagno- 
sis or appraisal of disability on a factual 
basis requires the full cooperation of the 
claimant and the complete disclosure of 
the symptoms. Such cooperation and 
such disclosure cannot be forced in most 
cases. They must be induced. The 
downright liars and cheats which may 
rarely be encountered are far outnum- 
bered by the discouraged, the perplexed, 
and the suspicious. Here again, put 
yourself in the other fellow’s place. 
Usually the claimant has suffered some 
sort of an attack. His fear of a crippling 
illness which will deprive him of his 
physical well-being is tied in with the 
realization of his economic plight which 
unemployment will induce. On the one 
hand he is beset by fear and on the 
other he is prompted to gain whatever 
financial advantage he can. Such a per- 
son requires careful and sympathetic 
handling by the claim representative. 
Your first duty is to get the facts and 
protect the interests of the company you 
represent, but that does not necessarily 
call for blunt talk or direct action. If 
you can temper justice with a little 
mercy; if you can renew hope and in- 


Continental Pemenneate s 


New Disability Clause 


At the first regional Pyramid Club 
convention of the eastern department of 
Continental Assurance last week in At- 
lantic City, Vice President Howard C. 
Reeder announced that a new disability 
income clause will become effective next 
January 1. Instead of paying $10 a 
month for 100 months of disability, the 
Continental will pay $10 a month until 
the insured reaches age 65. Thereupon 
the policy matures as if it were an en- 
dowment at 65. 

Term insurance rates will be substan- 
tially reduced, said Mr. Reeder. The 
reduction will apply to all five, ten, fif- 
teen and twenty-year term policyholders, 
as well as those newly written. 
spire confidence you may not only save 
money in the long run for your company 
—you may also restore the claimant to 
useful activity and the enjoyment of 
life.” 
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Prudential Agents, 


at age 65.” 


ance needs, too. 


INCOME EXTENDER 


It comes in mighty handy! 


And the income provided by Prudential’s Temporary 
Income Policy does, too—to the widow who sees her 
dependent children growing up and her Social Security 
income stopped until she reaches age 65. 


Brokers and prospects agree— 
“This low-premium policy is ideal for filling the gap 
until a widow again receives her Social Security benefits 


Or another use—the discounted value 
works out nicely in filling mortgage insur- 
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Manhattan Life Holds 
Meeting at Asheville 


EASTERN STATES AND TEXAS 


President J. P. Fordyce Heads Group 
From Home Office; Leaders on 
Program 


Leaders of Manhattan Life field force 
from the East and Texas are attending 
the company’s annual agency conference 
at Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. from 
September 18 to 21. Each of the group 
attending qualified for the home office’s 
Manhattan Club, membership in which 
is based upon sales accomplishment for 
the club year ending August 31. Sixteen 
of the conference group are accom- 
panied by their wives. 

Attending from the Manhattan Life’s 
home office are: J. P. Fordyce, presi- 
dent, who will speak at the annual ban- 
quet; Elder A. Porter, secretary and 
actuary; Harry W. Smith, assistant sec- 
retary; Hermine R. Kuhn, first field 
assistant, Russell L. Kimberley, field as- 
sistant, and Vera Kane of the premium 
accounting division. Miss Kane is mak- 
ing the trip as a guest of the company 
as a result of an election among her 
departmental co-workers last March to 
select the employe who has done the 
most outstanding job for the Manhattan 
Life. She has been employed by the 
company for three and a half years. 

Leaders in sales performance during 
the Manhattan Club year were awarded 
trophies by President Fordyce. 

They were: Clarence Spencer, general 
agent, Trenton, N. J. leading general 
went, personal production, club year. 
Karl P. Faber, Frank V. Gilbert Agency, 
Jamaica, New York, first to qualifv for 
the club. George W. Sloan of the P. A. 
Peyser Agency, New York, first in 
number of lives, club year, could not at 
tend the meeting. 

The award for first in paid-for volume, 
club year, was won by William J. 
Schloen, Jr., Cecil M. Schilling Agency, 
Burbank, Calif., who will receive it at the 
company’s October conference in Colo- 
rado Springs. William A. Vorhauer, Chi- 
cago branch office won the award for 
first in combination volume and_ lives, 
and he will be presented with it at the 
Colorado meeting. 

President’s Trophies 

Winners of President’s Trophies for 
agency sales leadership during June, 
July, and August were presented their 
awards by President Fordyce. They are: 
Division |: James G. Ranni, New York; 
Division If: John A. Campbell, New 
York; Division III: Andrew K. Long, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

The Ranni Agency, which also led Di- 
vision I last year, was again first in 
paid-for volume regardless of division, 
and thereby gets a second leg on two 
of the contest trophies. 

Following is the program of the edu- 
cational meetings held at the Asheville 
Conference, designating speakers and 
their subjects: Charles Edwards, general 
agent, New York, “How Do You Sell 
Insurance?” Bernard B. Hoffman, CLU, 
Buffalo, New York, “For The Little 
Business Man A Big Problem.” Ber- 
nard L. Frischman, general agent, New 
York, “Juvenile Insurance.” Hermine R. 
Kuhn, home office, first field assistant, 
“Telephone Technique.” James E. Ranni, 
“What's So Different About A Million 
Dollar Producer ?” 

A total of sixty-seven Agents and Gen- 
eral Agents qualified for the 1946-47 
Manhattan Club. 


ANTHONY E. VEITH DIES 

Anthony E. Veith, former co-general 
agent in St. Louis for Massachusetts 
Mutual Life died last week of coronary 
thrombosis after becoming ill while at- 
tending a night baseball game at Sports- 
man’s Park between the Brooklyn Dod- 
gers and St. Louis Cardinals. Surviving 
are his wife Mrs. Ethel N. Patterson 
Veith; a son, John P. Veith, associated 
with the agency department of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual at the home office in 
Springfield, Mass., and a daughter, Clare 
Marie Veith. 


* The famous Ink Blot Tests were originally devised for hospital 
and clinical use. They are also used now in industry as a 
selection aid. Made by folding paper over a line written in ink, 
the designs mean various things to the subjects, whose views 
supposedly always mean something definite 
to the interpreter. 





— what do you 
see in this ? 


Perhaps a rare example of oriental statuary 
or a Tibetan dancing girl, in which case an Ink Blot 
interpreter would probably have something to say 
to you! 

Or you might see over a billion dollars of protection for 
thousands of American families, provided by a Company 
that has met every test for strength, stability, and 


security. In which case you’d be right. 


For this Ink Blot is based upon the signature of: 


tHe Union Central \re insurance co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 














New Yorkers Lead in 
Life Insurance Owne:} 


HOLD 16% OF ALL IN FoRc: 





State Dept. of Commerce Says Ordi: 
Is $18 Billions, Group and Industri 
Each $4 Billions 





New Yorkers lead the nation i; 
ownership of life insurance, the 
York State Department of Com: 
reported this week in a survey of 
insurance business in the Empire s 

With 10% of the nation’s popu. 
and 13% of the nation’s income, the 
vey disclosed New York State resi 
own 16% of the life insurance in f{ 
in the United States. In 1946, 
was an average of $6,200 of life insu 
in force per family in the State. 
are now over 18,000,000 Ordinary 
industrial policies in force, or mort 
one for every person in the State, b« 
an unknown number of Group and G! 
policies. 

The Commerce Department survey 
noted that the number of Ordinary poli 
cies in force in the State rose from 
5,000,000 in 1939 to 7,000,000 in 146 
Last year over $2,000,000,000 of Ordinary 
life insurance was purchased in New 
York State, the highest amount in any 
one year since 1929. 

In a recapitulation of all insurance in 
force, the survey revealed that at the 
end of 1946 New York State residents 
held $4,000,000,000 in Group insurance, 
$4,000,000,000 in industrial insurance, 
and $18,000,000,000 in Ordinary life insur 
ance. In addition to these huge sums, it 
is estimated New York State war veter- 
ans and servicemen have from $5,(000,- 
000,000 to $8,000,000,000 of GI insurance 
still in force. 

According to the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s survey, 834 insurance carriers are 
licensed in the State. Three out of five 
are fire, or fire and marine insurers, 
including many local assessment co- 
operatives. The most important group, 
doing more business than all others 
combined, consists of 62 life insurance 
companies, 21 of which, counting savings 
bank life insurance as one company, 
have their home offices in the State. The 
State’s eight hospital service and_ six 
medical indemnity carriers are the new- 
est groups among the insurance com- 
panies. 

In 1946, the Empire State’s 834 insur- 
ance companies had more than $51,(00,- 
000,000 in assets, of which 80% was held 
by the life companies. They received 
$1,600,000,000 in premiums on New York 
State business alone. 


LAA Releases Report 
On Public Relations 


A report on public relations, the ninth 
in a series of research reports on current 
trends in life insurance advertising and 
sales promotion published by the Lite 
Insurance Advertisers Association was 
released to members recently. 

This LAA public relations report, pre- 
pared by David W. Tibbott, director o! 
advertising, New England Mutual, sum- 
marizes the public relations activities 
of 102 life insurance companies in the 
United States and Canada. 

The report covers not only such sub- 
jects as advertising, publicity, books and 
booklets, film and exhibits, but also vari- 
ous activities of a public relations ¢iar- 
acter such as handling of com 
contributions to charities, home 
tours, employe relations and spessins 
invitations for officers. Distributi 
these research reports is restricte: 
LAA members. 








CONNECTICUT MUTUAL REPORT 


The Connecticut Mutual report t 
for the year to date 26.2% of the «om 
pany’s total paid for business am 
business insurance or on employe . 


ance plans, the volume being 
equally divided between the two ; 
average sized policy on business vr 
ance is nearly $17,000 and 84% is ce 
on forms other than term insuranc+ 
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e committee appointed under the 
aysnices of National Association of Life 
‘erwriters which announced at its 
RB. <ton convention last week half a 
Joven very popular personalities as hav- 
ine “done most outstanding service to 
life insurance” in a six-year period can 

pathize with those judges who have 
the unhappy job of deciding who is the 
winner in a baby contest. In such con- 


te and similar ones there are peeves 
no matter who is chosen. And _ that’s 
whet happened following the announce- 


ment of the winners of the John New- 
ton Russell awards. 


Vhile Trygve Lie, secretary-general 
of United Nations, was in Boston where 
he addressed the NALU, saying that 
problems of the world must be resolved 
and declaring that none could stand an- 
other war, he was guest of honor at a 
luncheon attended by a number of 
prominent insurance company presidents, 
oticers of NALU and of American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. Julian S. 
Myrick, second vice president, Mutual 
Life, was toastmaster. 

Mr. Lie answered questions for about 
an hour, the discussion being off the 
record. Among insurance company presi- 
dents attending were the presidents of 
Life Insurance Association of America, 
G. S. Nollen, and of American Life Con- 
vention, Dwight L. Clarke. 


\ dream of becoming a radio singer 
is coming true for Barbara Jacobs, 19- 
year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth Jacobs of Milwaukee. Mr. 
Jacobs is Milwaukee general agent of 
Connecticut Mutual. 

Last month when Al Buettner held 
his first open house on his “Music Til 
Past Midnight” program on WTMJ 
Barbara volunteered to sing a couple 
of numbers and made a hit with lis- 
teners. When the new WTMJ “Jane 
Jarvis Presents” program was being in- 
stalled a few weeks ago Barbara’s name 
was mentioned. She welcomed the idea 
of singing on the program. She became 
featured vocalist on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and her intimate style 
of singing made a hit. 

Miss Jacobs attended the Lake School 
for Girls and was graduated in 1945 from 
Milwaukee-Downer Seminary where she 


was a member of the Glee Club and 
president of it in her junior year. She 
then went to Briarcliff Junior Colleve 


at Briarcliff, N. Y., where she was grad- 
uated last June. She starred in music 
ws at Briarcliff. 


\lany insurance people attended the 
on premiere of “Allegro,” the big 
Hammerstein-Rogers music show 
xoston which was on Wednesday of 
week. Among those in the audience 
George Willard Smith, president, 
England Mutual Life, and Mrs. 
h; EK. C. Stone, former U. S. at- 
cy of Employers Liability, and Mrs. 
e; William L. Momsen, Boston gen- 
agent of Northwestern Mutual, and 
Momsen; Grant L. Hill, vice presi 
and Larry Evans, superintendent 
igents of Northwestern Mutual; 
garet Divver, associate advertisin” 
ager, John Hancock, and Ralph G 
elsman, general agent, Penn Mu 
Life. Mr. Engelsman has been a 

© personal friend of composer Rogers 
ome years 


the conference in Washington on 
ember 4 with Government execu- 
, the meeting being based on new 
vations to be prepared relating to 
(definition of “employe” which may 
ige the status of many agents under 
Social Security Act, the representa- 

Of insurance present were these: 


Edward Schmuck, attorney of NALU, 
and C. Preston Dawson, chairman of 
NALU committee on agents’ pension 
plans; Eugene M. Thore, general coun- 
sel of Life Insurance Association of 
America, and Ralph H. Kastner, asso- 
ciate general counsel, American Life 
Convention. 

Government people represented the 
U. S. Treasury, Federal Security Agency, 
Employment Tax Unit and Bureau of 
Old Age Insurance. The representative 
of the Treasury was Adrian W. De- 
Wind, its tax legislative counsel. 

Judd C. Benson, chairman of the 
NALU Social Security committee, dis- 
cussed the Washington meeting at the 
National Council of NALU in Boston 
last week. 





United States Senator William E. Jen- 
ner, of Indiana, delivered the principal 
address at ceremonies commemorating 
the 160th anniversary of the signing of 
the Constitution, conducted Wednesday 


afternoon, September 17, by the Ameri- 
can United Life in the auditorium of its 
home office, in Indianapolis. The invoca- 
tion was given by Right Reverend Rich- 
ard Ainslee Kirchhoffer, Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of Indianapolis. 


Uncle Francis. 





Was Penn Mutual Trustee 


Morris L. Clothier, senior trustee of 
the Penn Mutual Life and one of the 
foremost citizens of Philadelphia, died 
September 9 at age 79. He was chair-— 
man of the board of the Strawbridge & 
Clothier store and the son of one of 
the founders. 





SPONSOR TRAINING COURSE 

The St. Paul Managers and General 
Agents Association is sponsoring a sev- 
enty-two hour training course in life in- 
surance, which began this week. Classes 
meet each Monday evening with Jack 
Westra, for seven years educational di- 
rector of the North American Life & 
Casualty, as the instructor. 





Gordon P. Rollo has been appointed 
supervisor of the Halifax branch of the 
Great-West Life. 


Pension Plan by Ford 
Turned Down by Union 


LOCALS VOTE FOR PAY RAISE 


Pension Would Be $463,000,000 Propo- 
sition Costing $41,232,100 Annually on 
Contributing Basis 

Members of the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO), in Detroit and Buffalo 
have voted by a wide margin against a 
pension plan advocated by their own 
leaders as part of a new contract with 
Ford Motor Co. These are the first re 
turns from forty Ford locals. The prop- 
osition was a wage increase of 15 cents 
an hour or a raise of seven cents plus 
the pension plan, a $463,000,000 propo- 
sition. At Detroit with 10,000 workers 
the vote showed that 6,034 voted the 
straight wage increase, 540 for the pen- 
sion plan and 264 against both plans. 

It was said that the average annual 
cost of the proposal would be $41,232,- 
100 per year for the next eleven years. 
The minimum company contribution to 
the plan over and above employe con- 
tributions would be $13,000,000 a year 
while the actual company contributions 
would amount to $34,500,000 a year. 





MULTIPLE LINES 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENTS 
Annual—Single Premium 


SALARY SAVINGS 


ANNUITIES 
Annval—Single Premium 
Immediate & Deferred 
° 
PENSION TRUSTS 
GROUP 
Comprehensive Coverage 
COMM. ACCIDENT & HEALTH 


Hospitalization 















GIMBELS HAS VARIETY - 
FROM POTS AND PANS TO ANTIQUES! 





IS THE SPICE OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING, 100! 


The General American Life man has variety in his selling kit. 
He's the man with the plan for every need...for every man 
and woman and child Multiple Lines supply not one but many 
keys to Mr. Prospect’s door. That's a good part of the success 
. story of the General American Life man... that, and alert, 
responsive home-office cooperation. 

.... you're always in business with 


Sgatogs 
a 


a 
— means VETTTTT 





— T 
GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE INSUR 
NLL RX 


WALTER aa Soy hahaa 


Saint Louis 


It's variety of appeal that 
makes Gimbels, New York, 
a great store. A woman 
seeking a spool of thread, 
a young fellow with the 
urge io buy a tie, the art 
collector and the connois- 
seur of objects d'art meet 


every day at Gimbels. 
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Mass. Mutual Changes 
(Continued from Page 1) 


the general 


policies: 


ges in provisions of 
the new 

Non-deduction of premium on death— 
Premiums falling due during the balance 
current at the time 
insured will not be 


rie polcy Veal 


thie death ot the 


( ted from the proceeds of the policy. 
Charges for semi-annual, quarterly and 
monthly premiums Semi-annual and 
monthly premiums will continue to be 


computed by adding 2% and 6% to the 


premium and dividing by 2 and 


12, respectively, quarterly premiums, 
wever, on the new basis will be deter- 
mined by adding 4% and dividing by 4. 
Dividends \ post-mortem dividend 
will be such share of surplus as may be 
determined by the directors instead of 


full year’s dividend as at present. The 


quaranteed rate of interest on dividend 

umulations will be 2% per year. New 
policies will no longer provide that divi- 
dends shall be automatically applied to 
reduce any premium loan outstanding. 


itself rather than the applica- 


mtain the that if 


tion will c provision 
lividends are applied in reduction of pre- 
miums and a premium remains unpaid 
at the end of the grace period any divi- 
dend currently payable will be used to 
pay as large a premium as possible, any 
balance of the dividend to be paid in 
cash 

Deferment—In accordance with legal 


requirements the company will reserve 


the right to defer the payment of loans 
nd withdrawal values for a period of 
six months. Interest will be allowed on 
any withdrawal value if this right is 
exercised 

Reinstatement—Due to Insurance De- 
partment requirement, reinstatement will 
be allowed only within five years from 
the date of default. 

|Loans—Loans will be available on the 


security of the policy at any time after 
the first policy year. There will be no 


change in the rate of interest charged 
on loans. Provision for the election of 
the automatic premium loan provision 1s 
being made in the applications to be used 
in connection with the new series of 
forms. 

Non-Forfeiture Provisions — Cash and 


non-forfeiture values will be equal to the 
; net level premium reserve 
less a diminishing deduction. On perma- 
nent level premium plans the deduction 
be $27 during the first year decreas 


CSO 214% 


will 
ing uniformly from the end of the first 
year to the end of the tenth year or 


to the end of the premium-paying period, 
if earlier. No deduction will be made on 
such plans after the tenth policy year 
or after the completion of a shorter 
premium-paying period. 

On terin plans and in the case of the 
term element of Family Maintenance 
and Extra Protection policies a different 


scale of deductions will be made 


LOANS 


Secured by your 
Renewal Commissions 


Corifidential arrangements 
made thru National Bank 


Experienced background 


GEORGE F. REDELL 
55 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


LOngacre 5-7341 








throughout the period of term insur- tions “A,” “B” and “D” will provide 


ance. 


The wording of the non-forfeiture pro- 
visions has been considerably revised. 
In the new forms the right to a cash 
surrender value is not conditioned on de- 
fault in the payment of a premium, but 
the cash value is available at any time 
after it is established. 


The election of the non-forfeiture op- 
tion will not be contained in the ap- 
plications for the new series of forms. 
In the event of lapse extended term in- 
surance will become automatically effec- 
tive unless election of the paid-up option 
is made not later than 62 days after 
the due date of the premium in default. 
Values will be shown in the table on the 
non-forfeiture page for the first twenty 
years and for the policy anniversaries 
nearest the 60th and 65th birthdays of 
the insured. ; 

Cost of original date changes—The 
cost to change will be computed on the 
basis of the difference in reserves plus 
5% of such difference. During the first 
three policy years, however, the cost 
may not be less than the difference in 
premiums less dividends, accumulated at 
3%. 


Optional Methods of Settlement—Op- 


for a minimum rate of interest at 2% 
per year. Options “G,” “E”’ sand “PF” 
will continue to be based on 24%% inter- 
est but the amount of income will be 
reduced to reflect the improvement ex- 
perienced in the vitality of annuitants. 
The reductions are equivalent to rating 
the age back one year. For example, 
the new Option “C” figures at age 65 
will be equal to those formerly allowed 
at age 64. 

Provision is made for reducing the 
frequency of payment if installments or 
interest payments fall below $10. The 
minimum amount which may be placed 
under an option will remain at $1,000. 
The provision heretofore contained in 
the optional methods of settlement to the 
effect that if a beneficiary elects pay- 
ment under an optional method of settle- 
ment the share of such beneficiary shall 
be made payable to such beneficiary or 
to the executors or administrators of 
such beneficiary will be eliminated from 
the new policies. Accordingly, a bene- 
ficiary electing payment of proceeds 
under a settlement option may, under 
certain conditions, name a contingent 
beneficiary. Regulations governing such 
nomination of a contingent beneficiary 
will be covered in a separate bulletin. 








“This housing shortage has its compensations—I sold FOUR 
families in one flat tonight!” 


Bankerslifemen Know How to 
Work Intensively 


Getting the most out of any sales or prospecting situation comes so 
naturally to a Bankerslifeman he is bound to gain even from a situa- 
tion as bad as the current housing shortage. 


Seriously, from his first days in his agency office the typical 
Bankerslifeman is trained both in theory and in practice to know 


how to uncover “nests” of business. 


This knowledge is furthered 


through a Home Office training program that carries through his 
first three years in the business and is supplemented with refresher 


courses thereafter. 


This thoroughgoing knowledge of good sales practice makes 
Bankerslifemen the kind of life underwriters you like to know as 
friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /7/e CoMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 


In the new series the cash surren 
value, if it is not less than $1,000, 
be applied under the optional met 
of settlement after the policy has | 
in force five years. 





MUTUAL TRUST CONVENT! 


About 260 Attend Mackinac Is! 
Meeting; Record Production 
During Club Year 


The national convention of the 
tual Trust Life, held recently on M 
nac Island, attracted agents of the 
pany who recorded the largest ty 
months of production in the compa: 
history during the club year. Busin: 
total was over $50 million. There 
ninety-one class A (top club) quali 
among individuals and forty-three ; 
cies qualified. A total of 161 men 
women qualified and attendance was 
proximately 260, including the wives 
large 
headed by President Raymond Olso: 

Garnet Lentz, Hillsdale, Mich., w: 
electetd head of the President’s Clu 
Other officers are H. O. Thompson, 
Seattle, vice president and Bernard 
M. Eiber, Brooklyn, secretary. 

The new General Agents Association 
officers are Carl Homan, Madison, Wis., 
president; Hollis E. Beckman, Rockford, 
Ill., vice president; Paul Chelgren, Min 
neapolis,secretary. 

Of the field force veterans, twelve 
were present who had been associated 
with the company for twenty-five years 
or more. They were given recognition 
at the banquet by being presented with 
boutonnieres and their wives received 
corsages. Tribute was also paid to the 
life members of the Monthly Standard 
Club. These are agents who have paid 
for at least $10,000 a month for six con- 
secutive years. Hollis Beckman, who first 
qualified for life membership in 1937, has 
been continuously a member since 1931] 


home office delegation attend 


1 
I) 


and now is a “double” life member. 
There are nine life members of the 
club. 


Among those attending from the New 
York area were General Agents Lester 
I. Lester and Arthur Tiedemann, New 
York, and Bernard M. Eiber, Brooklyn 





MUTUAL LIFE APPOINTS FOUR 


The appointment of four new assistant 
managers has been announced by thie 
Mutual Life of New York. The appoint 
ments were as follows: 

George M. Cohan and Joseph A 
Klecak, of the Kassoff agency, New York 
City, will assist Mr. Kassoff in the super 
vision of the agency’s field force. Foster 
S. Boothby, of the Boston agency, man 
aged by Leland T. Waggoner, will sup: 
vise the compan~’s field organization in 
the counties of Middlesex, Norfolk, |’! 
mouth and Suffolk. Willis S. Peterson 
will assist Salt Lake City Manager ( 
son E. Bechtel. 
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The COLONIAL LIFE INSURANC 
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Meredith on Mortgage 
Lending Techniques 


'INGS BANK ASS’N SPEAKER 


wm 





N. tional Life Officer Says Lender and 

suyer Are Being Badly Squeezed 

in Present Dilemma 

th the lender and the buyer are 
badly squeezed in the present era 
xtravagant house pricing and low 
est rates, L. Douglas Meredith said 
ect in addressing the Savings Bank 
\ ociation of Massachusetts in the New 
() an House at Swampscott, last week. 
\!. Douglas, who is executive vice presi- 
of the National Life of Vermont 
author of a currently new book 
w to Buy a House,” reiterated the 
iand for low cost housing units, of 

h he has long been a champion. 
r. Meredith spoke on the topic 
i} naneing the House that Jack Built.” 
\‘ier reviewing some of the matters 
thai have led to the present dilemma in 
both buying and lending, he said it 
was both politically impractical and 
socially undesirable for bankers to re- 
tire to the sidelines because the game 
was too rough. “The only possible course 
for us is to remain in the ring seeking 
‘ontinually to improve our techniques 

mortgage lending. The new effects 
fa highly competitive lending situation 
include liberal appraisal of collateral, 
longer-time borrowing, less rapid retire- 
ment of debt, less exacting loan con- 
tracts, acceptance of a high price level as 
more or less permanent and a tendency 
toward general relaxation on the part 
of lenders,” he said. “Thus,” he con- 
tinued, “the risks become greater while 
the returns for risk-taking decline. Un- 
less the skill of the economic managers 
is greater than some of us believe, or 
unless our luck sees us through, some 
day we shall say to ourselves ‘Why 
didn’t we realize that prices would fall 
and prepare ourselves for the occa- 
sion 2?” 

He pointed to developments in the 
method of construction, precut studding, 
rafters and other component parts, all 
leading toward the ultimate all-out pre- 
fabrication of low-cost houses. Likewise 
there were improvements in mortgage 
lending, and by the way of a few illustra- 
tions he cited the privilege of making 
payments on principal in excess of regu- 
lar amortization: the deferment of prin- 
cipal installments in case the loan has 
been in good standing for a considerable 
period of time, the privilege of increas- 
ing the loan without complete refinanc-- 
ing, and the further promotion of the 

ckaged mortgage loan idea. 





Actuarial Societies to 
Meet in Canada Oct. 1-3 


The fall joint meeting of the Actu- 
ial Society of America and the Ameri- 
1 Institute of Actuaries will be held 
the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, 


October 1 through October 3. One 
iole session of the meeting will be 


oted to a discussion of a comprehen- 
e report by a joint committee of the 
lety and the Institute on the subject 
«a greater coordination between the 
titute and the Society of their organi- 
tion activities. A plan to merge the 
organizations will be discussed in 
er that the respective memberships 
have an opportunty to express their 
tions for the benefit of the board of 
vernors of the Institute and the coun- 
of the Society. 
lorace R. Bassford, Metropolitan Life 
‘sident of the Actuarial Society and 
‘rordon Beatty, Canada Life, president 
the American Institute, will preside. 


MINNEAPOLIS CLU OFFICERS 


Mason King, Northern Mutual 
. has been elected president of the 
ineapolis chapter, CLU. J. M. Wick 
n, assistant secretary, North Ameri- 
Life & Casualty, was elected vice 
sident; J. K. MacKenzie, The Pru- 
itial, secretary-treasurer, and Mat- 
w Nolan, education chairman. 










National Life Gains 


National Life of Vermont reports for 
August the largest sales of new life 
insurance ever recorded by it for August, 
a total of $8,828,956, which is .95% ahead 
of August of last year. The total new 
sales for the first eight months of this 
year showed a gain of 12.80% over the 
same period of 1946. The gain in insur- 
ance in force for the year as of August 
31 was $889,137,143. 





WOMEN HEAR TAX TALK 

Chicago.—The women life agents this 
week heard K. Raymond Clark, tax at- 
torney, answer questions relating to tax- 
ation as it concerns life insurance. 
Women were asked to send in their 
questions in advance of the meeting. 
Dorothy Wilson, Occidental Life. was 
program chiarman. Elaine K. Frank, 
Stumes & Loeb agency, Penn Mutual 
Life, presided. 





FRANKLIN LIFE INCREASES 

New business received during August 
by the Franklin Life, Springfield, IIL, 
totalling $11,617,000, brought new sales 
to a new record high of $101,565,000 for 
the year to date according to President 
Chas. E. Becker. 








The Brokers’ Office 
Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENT 
Continental Assurance Company - - - Chicago 
76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-7697 


We Offer: Disability Inc. $10 per mo. per 1,000; Also Non-Can. A. & H.; 
Sub-standard Par. & Non-Par.; Group, Wholesale and Pension; Retirement 
Income 55-65; Single Premium End.; Term Expectancy, Triple Protection. 


Investigate Our Pension Plan For Brokers 




















JAMES GURLEY APPOINTED 
John T. Shirley, general agent in Pitts 
burgh for the New England Mutual Life, 
has announced that James Gurley has 


Producers Club of Columbian 


been appointed assistant to the general 
agent. Mr. Gurley was graduated from 
the Wharton School of Commerce and 
Finance at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1936. He was engaged in the 
casualty insurance business for several 
years prior to the war. In his new duties 
he will assist in the training and super- 
vision of new agents. 


125 members and their guest 


The meeting, in general, explored 


health and pension trusts. KE. J. 
head, actuary, Agency Management 
sociation, was a guest speaker. 


Life met at the Pocono Manor Inn, 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL MEETING 
The Eastern membership of the Star 
National 


ra 


from September 2 to Sepetmber 5. About 
attended 
the 
outlook and opportunities for the future 
in the fields of life, group, accident and 


Moor 


As 























architect spends hours to achieve balance 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





Great examples of architecture, past and present, 


indicate a careful consideration of weights, stresses and sundry 


other relationships of the structural components. The skilled 


. . to prevent the 


dominance of one factor to the detriment of the others. 


Though the values differ, the same principles 


of balance apply to life insurance. Far-sighted policies that make 
for consistent growth, a wide offering of contracts, prestige-assur- 
ing size .. . these and many other factors, must be combined to 


make a well-balanced life insurance institution. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 
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Claim Men Can Be an 
International Force 


SAYS PRESIDENT CUNNINGHAM 
International Claim Association Head 
Tells of Broad Functions of 
Claims Work 


President James N. Cunningham, legal 
officer Crown Life of Canada, opening 
the thirty-eighth annual meeting of In- 
ternational Claim Association at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., this week, stressed the fact 
that the membership of the association, 
which is comprised of insurance compa- 
nies of United States and Canada many 
of which do a worldwide business in as 
many as forty-two different countries, 
can be a force for good will, harmony, 
confidence, and cooperation between na- 
tions and urged that the members in 
the conduct of their business, as well as 
their personal affairs, never fail to prac- 
tice and promote these fundamental ob- 
jectives of the association. 

“At the end of 1946, Canadian life in- 
surance companies had insurance con- 
tracts in force written in the United 
States of $2,179,443,572. American life 
companies had $3,405,382,193 of business 
in force in Canada,” said Mr. Cunning- 
ham. “The figures for other lines of in- 
surance which are not available to me 
are probably equally impressive. 





Sees Significance in Figures 


“These figures have a much deeper 
significance than if IT had said that Can- 
ada sold $146,507,805 of newsprint in the 
United States and that $109,273,291 of 
American textiles were sold in Canada,” 
the speaker continued. “Most items of 
trade between countries exist because 
the one country produces a surplus and 
the other country has an insufficient pro- 
duction of the commodity. This is not 
the reason for the great international 
trade in insurance, for clearly the com- 
panies of either of our countries could 
easily supply all their local insurance 
needs. This tremendous international 
exchange of insurance transactions is a 
tribute to the high order on which the 
business is conducted and the wise laws 
under which it is regulated in the inter- 
ests of the insuring public. 

“When reflecting on the insurance 
fisures I have quoted, one should keep 
in mind that they represent many thou- 
sands of insurance contracts each with a 
different individual, and each policy pro- 
viding for a continuation of contractual 
relations over a long period of years. 
Surely it is a tremendous step in the 
direction of international friendship and 
understanding that so many individuals 
have seen fit to place their confidence 
and faith in international insurance con- 
tracts. 

“The largest amount of international 
trade in insurance is between Canada 
and the United States, but a number of 
Canadian and American companies do a 
world-wide business in as many as forty— 
two different countries. The favorable 
influence which such international trans- 
actions can create in the minds of the 
individual policyholders in those foreign 
countries gives our companies a golden 
opportunity to combat the misunder- 
standings which exist in countries which 
are substantially isolated from the rest 
of the world by policies of economic na- 
tionalism. At the same time our com- 
panies must and do recognize the trust 
imposed on them to see that this oppor- 
tunity is not marred by deviating in any 
way from our golden rule of fair and 
generous treatment of our policyholders. 

“The absolute necessity for developing 
and maintaining good public relations on 
an international scale by companies do- 
ing an international business is always 
uppermost in the thoughts and actions 
of such companies’ officers. Good public 
relations we know, can only be built up 
lowly, little by little, step by step, with 
painstaking care to see that it isn’t sud- 
denly dashed to the ground by a single 
unfortunate misstep. The handling of 
claims is the danger ground on which 


ALC Financial and 
Agency Section Plans 


CHICAGO MEETING OCT. 6 TO 10 


Chairman Nelson and Chairman Dowell 
Announce Programs for Two 
Sections 


Norman H. Nelson, chairman of the 
Financial Section of American Life Con- 
vention; and Dudley Dowell, chairman 
of the Agency Section, have announced 
the programs for the annual meetings of 
their groups, which will be held coin- 
cidentally with the Forty-Second Annual 
Meeting of the Convention. All meet- 
ings will be at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, during the week, October 
6 to 10. 

The sessions of the Financial Section 
will open with a luncheon Monday noon, 
October 6, and speaker at this function 
will be Dr. Harry C. Sauvain, professor 
of finance, School of Business, Indiana 
University, who will discuss “Some Eco- 
nomic Considerations Affecting Invest- 
ment Policy.” Dr. Sauvain is particu- 
larly well known to members of the 
American Life Convention by reason of 
his long association as director of the 
Life Officers Investment Seminar, a post 
he has recently resigned in order to free 
himself for research in the field of fi- 
nance and economics. 

Following luncheon, the members will 
reconvene for the official opening ses— 
sion, with Mr. Nelson, who is vice presi- 
dent, Minnesota Mutual Life, in the 
chair. Following his opening remarks, 
Paul Bestor, vice president, Prydential. 
will address the assemblage on the sub- 
ject “Acquisition of Commercial Real 
Estate for Investment Purposes.” 

Real estate problems will also be dis- 
cussed during the afternoon by John C. 
Tredwell, M.A.L, president, American 
Institute of Real Estate Appraisers, 
whose subject will be “Appraising as Re- 
lated to Mortgage Lending”; and by 
Arthur Rubloff, president of Arthur 
Rubloff and Co., Chicago, title of whose 
address will be “Shopping Centers and 
Percentage Losses.” 

The Section will meet Tuesday morn- 
ing to hear J. T. Bryden, assistant treas- 
urer and executive assistant, North 
American Life, Toronto, discuss “Cur- 
rent Trends in Canadian Economy, Busi- 
ness Finance and the Labor Movement.” 
P. P. Stathas, senior partner, Duff and 
Phelps, Chicago, will talk on the “Future 
of the Electric Utility Industry.” George 


the carefully built structure of good will 
can so easily be wrecked. Up until the 
time that some payment or some deter- 
mining of rights is due, insurance has 
been mostly words—a great deal of talk 
by men in the field, much capable and 
smoothly written advertising, and a com- 
plicated and little read insurance con- 
tract.” 
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“CALL FAIRBANKS-” 
when you think of 


STATES LIFE 


in FOREIGN 
Non-Citizens considered. When in competition or 
faced with substandard problems, consult FAIR- 
BANKS AGENCY BO-9-8696. Illustrations cheer- 
fully and quickly furnished. We pay the maximum 


TRAVEL RISKS— 


commissions allowed by law! 


RICHARD W. FAIRBANKS. GCerneral Agent 
80 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Geyer, president, Geyer and Co., New 
York, will close the morning session with 
a discussion of “Bank and Insurance 
Company Stocks.” 

“Developments in the Field of Chem- 
urgy,” will be the title of a luncheon 
address on Tuesday noon by Dr. Albert 
L. Elder, director of research, Corn 
Products Refining Co. 

Scheduled to speak at the final after- 
noon session are Robert F. Maine, finan- 
cial secretary, Provident Mutual Life, 
whose topic is “Preferred Stock Valua- 
tion, Effects and Proposals”; and Dr. 
Harold G. Fraine, assistant director of 
research, Joint Life Insurance Invest- 
ment Committee, who will report on the 
corporate bond research project of the 
committee. 

The Agency Section of the conven- 
tion will hold a single session on Thurs- 
day morning, October 9, with Chairman 
Dowell, who is vice president in charge 
of agencies, New York Life, presiding. 
General theme of the meeting will be 
“Major Movements in Life Insurance 
Marketing,’ and there will be four 
speakers to discuss different phases of 
the theme. 

Lead-off speaker will be W. R. Jen- 
kins, vice president, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, whose topic will be “Can 
Market Research Help Us With Our 
Agency Problems?” Russell J. Wood, 
assistant general manager, Imperial Life, 
Toronto, will discuss “Quality Business.” 

“The Importance of Long Range 
Agency Research,” will be discussed by 
J. Roger Hull, vice president and mana- 
ger of agencies, Mutual Life of New 
York. The final address will be that of 
E. M. McConney, president, Bankers 
Life Co., Des Moines, who has chosen 
for his title “Lot’s Wife.” 





North American Life, Toronto. has 
opened a branch office in New West- 
minster. British Columbia. Manager is 
T. S. McEwen 
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- Digest. 


Joins State Mutual Life 





MOORE 


JOHN F. C. 


Mutual Life of Worcester, an 


State 
nounces the appointment of John F 
Moore to the agency department as a: 
sistant in sales promotion. Mr. Moore 
is a native of Summit, N. J. Since 
completing his education, Mr. Moore lias 
been in advertising, sales promotion and 
public relations work. From 1942-1944 lic 
was acting manager of publicity, W<¢ 
inghouse Lamp Division, Bloomfield, 

J. Later he was 
Hudson American Corp. in New Yor! 
City handling advertising and sales p' 
motional projects and editing the c 
pany’s magazine “The Radio Engine: 
Previous to joining State \ 
tual, he was associated with the 
York public relations firm of John 
Cements Associates. 


associated with 


” 





JOYCE ADDS LIFE DEPARTME?> 

Charles F. Joyce Co. Inc., Buffalo, 
nounced the expansion of its broke: 
division into the life insurance field 
the appointment of Marcus R. Mabe: 
the new position of brokerage man: 
of the life department. Mr. Mabee 
with the Prudential for twenty ye 
serving as manager in Albany and a: 
in Niagara Falls. 


SALES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


First of a series of two-week s 
training schools for new, qualified rej 
sentatives of the Union Mutual | 
Portland, Me., was held September * 
at the home office under the supervis 
of John R. Carnochan, director of tr 
ing. 
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(sood Morale Among Employes Vital, 
Rowland Tells Company Instructors 


nereased productivity and good 
mocale probably depend more on an 
cy.oloye’s knowledge of his job and of 
his company’s operations than on any 


ot) er factors,” Frank L. Rowland, execu- 
tivc secretary of Life Office Management 


A.-ociation, told the instructors of life 


ins rance companies who attended the 
LO\MA Institute Seminar in New York, 
week. “During the next decade, 


ereat strides will be made in this area 
of versonnel management, and they will 
pe based on broad employe education,” 
Mr. Rowland said. He went on to state 
that the instructors present were doing a 
most vital work in an industry that has 
ways been a leader in employe devel- 
opi ent. 

Harry Allen, of the Mutual 
Benefit Life and chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of LOMA Institute, ex- 
plained that because of the difficulties his 
committee experiences in finding suitable 
text material, the Institute is constantly 
on the alert for offers to prepare text- 
books and manuscripts specifically de- 
signed for Institute purposes. He encour- 
aged the instructors to submit sugges- 
tions on both references that they found 
i.e.pful and on changes that they felt 
ould be advantageous. His committee 
will give careful study to all such recom- 
mendations. 

The Seminar was held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, September 9 and 10. Twen- 
ty-one life insurance companies were 
represented by fifty-three instructors of 
LOMA Institute study classes. Work of 
the first day was directed toward helping 


secretary 





Edwin R. Erickson’s Talk on 
“My Most Successful Idea” 


Edwin R. Erickson, John Hancock, 
Buffalo, speaking before the Million Dol- 


lar Round Table Hour, on “My Most 
Successful Idea,” last week in Boston, 
said that the sales idea which has worked 
most successfully for him is but part of 
the over-all idea ot investing in life 
insurance contracts for income objectives 


ome for dependents in event of the 
premature death of the policyholder, and 
income to the policyholder when the 
policyholder outlives the usefulness of 
his life insurance policies as income 
guarantees for his dependents, who out- 
live their dependency. 

“T. D. 5515 shows the way for invest- 
ing in life insurance,” he said, “with the 
resialt that the application of a settle- 
me option to take installment pay- 
ments, made by the insured before his 
death or by the beneficiary thereafter, 
1 be exercised without having these 
‘nts diminished by income taxes, 

to three exceptions: Payments 
t nsferees for value; alimony pay- 
Ments; interest payments on amounts 
I deposit with the insurance com- 


significance of D. 5515,” Mr. 
| son said, “points : governmental 
I lition that life insurance is basic 
ial welfare—that a man who saves 
» benefit of his loved ones against 
ine he is no longer on earth to pro- 
‘or them merits not having their 
ty by Federal income tax. Life 
nce ever a fine investment, be- 
even more valuable by reason of 
515. Its value is applicable to old 
ll as new insurance. No service 
are involved for putting policies 
tarmony with T. D. 5515. Every 
older and every prospective 
holder would have the counsel of 
underwriters to the end that ~ 
iown the advantages contained i 
5515 resulting from investment in 
nsurance.” 


the new instructor prepare for his first 
year of teaching. “Principles of Teaching,” 

“Problems of the Instructor” and “Prep- 
aration of Teaching Aids” were dis- 
cussed. Emphasis was placed on the fact 
that teaching is not merely passing out 
information, it is inducing people to 
study because they wish to learn. The 
second day was devoted largely to dem- 
onstrations by instructors of their treat- 
ment of sections of the prescribed refer- 
ences. Prepared presentations were made 
by R. A. Wilkinson, Prudential; W. 
Mahlsted, Teachers; R. N. Blomfield, 
Massachusetts Mutual; R. L. George, 


Metropolitan; B. A. Frank, Sun Life; 
H. M. Cathles and Neil Kerwin, North 
American Reassurance. R. W. Lederer, 


assistant secretary of LOMA, described 
the Institute’s methods of preparing 
and grading its examination questions. 
Last week’s meeting was the third 
Seminar conducted this year by James 
H. Kohlerman, educational director of 
LOMA. In his ope..ing remarks, Mr. 
Kohlerman emphasized that company in- 
structors should be primarily concerned 
with teaching the principles of life insur- 


Life Premium Payments 

Are Now at $6 Billion 
IS $150 PER FAMILY 
American Families Have 44% More 


Life Insurance Protection Than 
in Pre-War 1941 


AVERAGE 


American families are this year putting 
40% more into the purchase and main- 
tenance of their family protection 
through life insurance than they did in 
1941 and in return have 44% more life 





ance and with applying these principles 
to operations and contracts of their own 
companies. Getting students by LOMA 
Institute examinations was os their 
prime objective but would be a just 
reward to the ambitious and earnest stu- 
dent. 

The growing interest of life companies 
in employe education is indicated by two 
facts: one, Institute examinations taken 
in 1947 were four times as many as those 
taken in 1946; two, this September’s 
Seminar was twice as large as the New 
York Seminar held last February. All 
the companies represented reported that 
this year they are more actively pro- 
moting LOMA Institute courses than 
ever before. 



























| WONDER 
HO’S SELLING 
HIM NOW? 

















A 


Tue UNDERWRITER who lets some other agent 
sell Accident and Sickness coverage to his Life poli- 
cyholder always wonders. 









He wonders whether his client will realize he did 
only half a job. He wonders whether the agent 
who completes the job with adequate disability 
coverage may also become chief architect of his 
client’s personal insurance program. 











Hence Occidental’s complete Accident and Sickness 
line. Hence its combinations of Life with Accident 
and Sickness protection in complete programs 
under one premium billing. Hence more profits— 
present and future—for Occidental underwriters. 












They call this “clientele insurance”. 








OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company 


i California eV. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice-President 


“We pay lifetime renewals-they last as long as you do” 


























insurance protection, the Institute of 

Life Insurance reports. 

This is indicated by the current flow 
of premium payments which are running 
at an annual rate of more than $6,000,- 
000,000, compared with $5,700,000,000 in 
1946 and $4,079,739,000 in 1941. On the 
present record national income, Ameri- 
can families are using only 3% of the 
aggregate national income for life insur- 
ance. 

The protection provided by these pre- 
miums is now in excess of $180,000,- 
000,000 of face amount, supplemented by 
annuities which represent future annual 
income to the annuitants of $932,000,000. 
In 1941, the total life insurance protec- 
tion owned was $125,000,000,000 and the 
annuities owned represented annual in- 
come of $671,000,000. 


Average $150 Per Family 


Premiums paid for life insurance 
and annuities last year averaged $150 per 
family in the U.S. and will be larger 
this year. This compares with $114 in 
1941; $113 in 1929; and $66 only twenty- 
five years ago. 

“The sharp rise in the average family 
outlay for life insurance protection dur- 
ing the past six years reflects the thrift- 
mindedness developed among the people 
of this country in these years and the 
increased use of life insurance to pro- 
vide family security,” the Institute said. 


“They have increased by nearly two bil- 
lion dollars the amount used annuz lly 
to establish their family life insurance 


pians and have increased by $55,000,000,- 
009 the protection set up under the life 
insurance owned. 


“The 1946 average annual outlay per 
family for life insurance premiums is 
33% greater than in 1941. The life 


insurance owned has increased more rap- 
idly than the premium outlay in large 
part because of the changing types of in- 
surance owned. Since 1922, for example, 
Group life insurance, developed through 
employer-employe cooperation, has added 
$26,000,000,000 of protection in the lowest 
cost range. 

“The growing volume of annual pre- 
miums has made available an increasing 
total of funds for investment in the na- 
tional economy. A large part of the pre- 
miums paid each year goes into the 
funds held as policy reserves for future 
benefit payments and such reserve funds 
represent the greater part of the in- 
vested assets of life insurance. 


Frank nate 50 ees With 
Mass. Mutual at Newark 


This month marks the fiftieth service 
for Frank H. Lewis, 
eral agent emeritus for Massachusetts 
Mutual Life at Newark, N. J. In recog- 
the he visited the 
home office at Springfield, Mass., this 
week and received the half-century em- 
blem presented by President Alexander 
T. Maclean. 

Mr. Lewis joined Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in 1897 as a renewal department 
clerk with the assignment of writing 
premium receipts, 


anniversary gen- 


nition of occasion, 


a job then done by 
hand. The following April, he went to 
Jersey City as cashier for the company. 
In October, 1899, at the age of 22, he 
was made general agent at Jersey City. 
In 1916 he was transferred to Newark 
as general agent and served in that 
capacity until 1941 when he became gen- 
eral agent emeritus and was succeeded 
by John E. Clayton. Since then, Mr. 
Lewis has enjoyed semi-retirement af- 
fording more time for travel. 

Born at Dummerston, Vt., where he 
mastered the three R’s in a district 
school, Mr. Lewis moved to Springfield 
and attended Childs Business College. 
He then worked for a few months as 
bookkeeper for a plumbing company be- 
fore entering the insurance business. 
When asked for ‘his prescription for 
successful life underwriting, he said 
“Be completely sold on the life insur- 
ance business and keep everlastingly at 
i 
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PPF LOSS PROBLEMS 


Inland marine underwriters for many 
nonths debated various ways of reduc- 
ng the exceptionally high loss ratio on 


al property floater before they 
agreed to an increase in rates 
» about 25% on the average. 
ven this rate boost is not expected to 
brine profitable underwriting results but 
the stock companies writing the PPF 
wish first to determine, as they stated 
week, the “success of the under- 
iters’ efforts in securing increased in- 
trance on renewals for amounts more 

mmensurate with the substantially 
higher replacement values, the change, 
if any, in the loss frequency, and the 
extent of the continuing upward trend 
in replacement costs.” 

The personal property floater is a big 
step in the direction of providing all risk 
insurance for persons requiring a con 
siderable amount of insurance to cover 
including 


valuable personal property, 
furs, jewelry, silver, fine arts and other 
objects of more than average value. It 
was introduced with as low a rate as 
possible to secure public favor and en- 
courage wide sale. Due to the very lib- 
eral coverage provided and to the fact 
that a substantial number of assureds 
ve not purchased insurance to full 


of their possessions loss ratios on 
business have been increasing stead 


each yeat 


\n underwriting profit might have 


. fe 
been possible if values and prices had 
relatively constant, although 
h a profit was not likely. It became 


absolutely impossible when replacement 


remained 


osts skyrocketed in the face of an in- 


dequate premium received from those 
who violated the full value requirements 
of the scheduled property. Both in the 
United States and Canada the PPF has 
been constant headache with numer- 
us suggestions offered to reduce losses. 
Some underwriters have favored cur 
tniline the coverage, others back large> 
deductible features to remove most of 
the small claims, others would stiffen 
requirements for declaring full value and 
inflict severe penalties where violations 
re obvious. Some even would quit writ- 
ing the policy altogether, though this 
ast suggestion has not received wide 
support. 
The rate increase, which is fully 
justified in the face of long adverse ex 


perience, should bring premium income 


more in line with, losses. It is hoped 
that other efforts of the companies to 
reduce PPF losses will render unneces- 
sary any further rate increases as the 
business, in the public interest, admit- 
tediy does not wish to add further to 
the costs of insurance protection. 





AGENTS LICENSES IN CANADA 

Broad consideration is being given in 
Canada to the suggestion that an insur- 
ance agent’s license be contingent upon 
the volume of. business he doés in the 
preceding year. 

With respect to life insurance, sug- 
gestions have been numerous. A sug- 
gestion has been made by the life 
agency section of the Canadian Life In- 
surance QOftlicers Association, that the 
minimum volume for the part-time agent 
be $15,000 and for the full-time agent 
$40,000; but in a report which has been 
prepared on the subject by Georges 
LaFrance, Superintendent of Insurance 
for Quebec, limits of $20,000 and $50,000 
are suggested. 

One of the desired objects out of all 
the discussions that have taken place 
is to weed out the undesirables who 
intend only to write insurance among 
immediate relatives and friends. Discus- 
sions have not been based on life in- 
surance agents alone, but also with re- 
spect to agents handling other-than-life. 

Just where all this will wind up is 
not known at present. It has been fur- 
ther suggested by Mr. LaFrance that 
Insurance Departments conduct exami- 
nations for applicants for insurance li- 
censes. But from the standpoint of com- 
pany men this would not solve the prob- 
lem. They point out that it is possible 
for a person to pass any number of 
examinations and still be a poor under- 
writer. Rather than even think of this 
suggestion, the companies, according to 
opinion in Toronto, would rather take 
the time and trouble to persuade com- 
panies which have no specific training 
systems for newcomers to . inaugurate 
one, 

Similar opposition to the volume yard- 
stick has also come from the fire insur- 
ance field, as represented by Leslie 
Ham, Montreal manager of the Cana- 
dian Underwriters Association. Rather 
than the volume angle, Mr. Ham prefers 
the agent who goes out and gets a large 
number of people rather than the agent 
who depends solely on relatives for 








GEORGE W. WELLS, JR. 


George W. Wells, Jr., vice president, 
Northwestern National Life, Minneap- 
olis, and a former Minnesota Commis- 
sioner, was elected president of the 
Insurance Federation of Minnesota at 
its recent annual meeting at St. Paui. 
Elected vice presidents were Paul Clem- 
ent, secretary and general manager, 
Minnesota Commercial Men’s Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis; John W. Fischbach 
general counsel, Minnesota Mutual, St 
Paul; Ben F. Gates, manager, Hartfo~d 
Accident & Indemnity, St. Pau’; C. W. 
Hall, president, Northeastern Fire & 
Marine, Minneapolis; James E. Kidd 
vice president, Mutual Implement & 
Hardware, Owa‘onna; Harry A. Levant 
Levant Agency, Inc., Eveleth. Newly 
elected chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee is Wheat A. Williams, vice presi- 
dent, Fred L. Gray Co., Minneapolis 
C. F. Liscomb, Duluth, retiring presi- 
dent, was placed on the executive com- 
mittee. Clyde B. Helm, Minneapolis, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

x ok  * 


John W. Herd, state agent in Mis- 
souri, Kansas and southern Illinois for 
the Scottish Union & National Group, 
is the latest life member of the St 
Louis Pond of Blue Goose International. 
He was presented with the life mem- 
bership certificate at a luncheon meeting 
of the pond on September 8. The pres- 
entation on behalf of the pond was 
made by Denton H. Painter, another 
life member. Mr. Herd has been in in- 
surance for forty-seven years, the past 
thirty-three years with the Scottish 
Union & National. Prior to that he was 
associated with the o'd American Cen- 
tral in Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

* ok Ok 

Claris Adams, president of the Ohio 
State Life Insurance Co., and a former 
president of the American Life Con- 
vention, will be the speaker at the open- 
ing of the Youngstown Community 
Chest Campaign October 15. 

x * * 


Sheridan C. Barnes, Elizabethtown, 
Ky.; S. R. Demaree, Bardstown, Ky., 
both prominent insurance agents, were 
included in a list of twenty-eight. citi- 
zens named as directors of the newly 
formed Kentucky Traffic Safety Asso- 
ciation, named by Governor Sim Willis, 
to promote highway safety throughout 
the state. Mr. Barnes is president of 
the Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents. Mr. Demaree has been in the 
insurance business for more than twen- 
ty-five years. 
two or three policies a year, even though 
the sum total of these few policies may 
reach a significant total. 


Ray S. Brown, senior partner oj 
Brown & Fulford agency of Allent 
Pa., has celebrated his fiftieth ann 
sary as an independent agent. He st 
in insurance fifty-three years ago 
clerk in another Allentown agency 
in 1897 started his own office. Mr. 2: 
has served as a director of the Pe: 
vania Association of Insurance A 
and has been a member of Nation; 
sociation committees. He is a past 
dent of his local board. 

x * x 

Seward Rush Coffin, son of Vineent 
B. Coffin, vice president of Conn 
Mutual Life, and Mrs. Coffin will 1 
Miss Elizabeth Young Bidgwood, dai:2); 


\ 


ter of Doctor and Mrs. Charles 
Bidgwood, in West Hartford on Oct 
4. The wedding will be at Saint | 
Church. 


kk Ok 

Myrvan Heinemann, Minnesota Muiual 

Life, was recently elected the first presi 

dent of the newly organized Chamber 

of Commerce of Truman, Minn. Mr 

Heinemann is associated with the Reu 
ben Lackey agency in Mankato. 





SPRAGUE 


MORTIMER FE. 


Mortimer E. Sprague, vice president 
of the Home Insurance Co., has been 
elected a director of the New York 
Roard of Trade. Mr. Sprague has long 
been active in the insurance section as 
a member of the executive committee 
and as a representative on the | ard 
of directors. 


* *k x 

J. Otis Sullivan of'the Schwentker & 
Sullivan general agency partnership, Pa 
cific Mutual Life, has been named presi 
dent of the board of directors of the 
Community Chest in Phoenix. Mr. Sulli 


van has been a volunteer worker on 
Chest campaigns in the Arizona m | 
olis since their inception in 1924. 


* ok x 
Charles F. Baldwin, president © the 
Baldwin Insurance Agency, Miami Fla., 
has been elected to the board of ec- 
tors of the First National Bank tl 
x ok Ok 
Joel A. Smith, Jr., secretary © the 


Dana Insurance Agency, Columbi: 
has eccepted the chairmanship 


1947 Christmas Seal sale in Richi ond 

county, which will begin Novem! 24 
* Ok 

Howard J. Brace, vice preside: nd 


secretary of Occidental Life of ¢ a 


nia, has returned to his desk at re 
cently undergoing a major operat it 
California Lutheran Hospital IS 
Angeles. 
. ? x * 

Edmund Bacon Fitzgerald, s ol 
president of Northwestern Mutu: ite, 
married Miss Elizabeth Mckee 1S 


tensen in Milwaukee September 
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Edgewater Beach Hotel Replies 
to Criticisms of Hotels 

ked by The Eastern Underwriter to 
vive his side of the hotel situation, Wil- 
liamt M. Dewey, president of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, defends the 
hotel industry against the criticisms in 
the resolutions passed by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Commerce Travel- 
ers Insurance Organizations. Failure to 
respect hotel reservations he finds as 
big a bugaboo to the hotel as to the 
inconvenienced guest. In a letter to The 

Eastern Underwriter Mr. Dewey says: 

“While I have heard that failure to 
respect reservations has prevailed in 
some hotels at times when they were 
heavily over-committed, it has never 
been a practice with us, and if on a 
few very rare occasions during the war 
we did run into circumstances which 
made it necessary to disappoint guests 
ici we had planned to accommodate, 
we never failed to reserve for them 
ple i and we paid the taxi fare 
for transporting such guests to another 
hotel. 

“Failure to respect reservations on 
the part of the guests, is one of the 
greatest problems of the hotel industry. 
\ vacant room is a permanent loss— 
and when a guest for whom we hold 
a reservation as it has been confirmed 
to him decides not to come in but does 
not bother to release the room to us, 
he gives no thought to the fact that we 
have lost revenue on a room which we 
“annot recover. 

“Our confirmation forms carry a nota- 
tion prominently placed on the face of 


the = torm, telling the guest that the 
reservation must be taken up by 6 p.m. 
on arrival date or it will be automatically 
canceled, unless we are advised prior to 
the arrival date that the guest will not 
reac) here until after 6 p.m. In addition 
to this notice we still allow the guest 
t 


i¢ henefit of time for the ordinary de- 


fays by holding the reservation until 
about 8 p.m. if he is a regular guest on 
Wl we think we can rely. However, 
It mmon practice for a guest to 
arr at midnight, without, having ad- 
Vise. us of anticipated late arrival, and 
he hen indignant if he finds we have 
ut during the evening and have 
not veld his room. 
A: must all figure our room sched- 
ule ith a percentage of cancellations; 
we st oversell by a certain number 


ot roms in order to take up the num- 
ner ich will be uncalled for. On a 
tev re occasions all guests for whom 


we e reserved do come in, and it is 
m 1 instances that the guests have 
eg ite complaints, but that occasion 


e once out of one hundred nights 
example, take a really big hotel, 


,: ee thousand rooms. They must 
gu: from 10% to 20% of vacant rooms 
ert guests who do not come in and 
wl » not cancel. Figure this on the 


mn im of 10%, or 300 rooms, take 
an rage of $8 daily to represent the 
Ce ed rooms and suites held open, 
that a loss of $2,400 revenue for 


























one day and it is a loss of $72,000 in 
one month.” 
About lack of courtesy on the part of 


clerks, Mr. Dewey has this to say: 

“Courtesy has always been stressed at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel as an im- 
portant ingredient of the guest’s service. 
We do not doubt that discourtesies or 
abruptness have been suffered by guests 
at the hands of some of the clerks hotels 
have had to hire during and since the 
war. As with other industries, we have 
operated under the handicap of being 
unable’ to hire competent and experi- 
enced personnel. Remember though, that 
where other industries can get by with 
employes who have the required tech- 
nical training or general knowledge of 
office procedure, we must find employes 
who will also dispense courtesy and cor- 
diality along with their routine duties. 
We can train employes and emphasize 
the importance of this quality in our 
service, but like the mother who hopes 
her child will remember the manners 
she has taught him when he is out of 
the reach of her authority, we have to 
rely on the character and fortitude of 
the clerks employed, to behave as we 
would like them to even under most 
trying circumstances. 

“The practice that some traveling 
business men have made of offering 
bribes to room clerks in order to obtain 
accommodations, or preferred room as- 
signments, has been a great hazard to 
our industry. Here at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel we had just two occasions 
during the war when we had to dismiss 
an otherwise competent and experienced 
room ¢lérk because he was caught ac 
cepting cash over the counter, and was 
of course holding out rooms from his 
daily count in order to have them to 
sell to guests who offered to ‘buy’ a 
reservation.” 

The complaint of failure to anticipate 
the normal housing requirements of 
traveling business men, Mr. Dewey 
finds conflicts with the complaint from 
the same source concerning the three- 
day occupancy limit. The Edgewater 
Beach has never imposed an occupancy 
limit except as was necessary to be able 
to provide for groups coming in and 
to whom the hotel had promised all 
accommodations. 

“We should like to know,” writes Mr. 
Dewey, “what the complaining organi- 
zations recommend to the hotels to 
counteract the early check-outs which 
are common at the ending of conven- 
tions. All rooms in a hotel are reserved 
perhaps as far as one year in advence, 
to accommodate a business convention, 
for a three-day meeting, many of the 
members check in the night before the 
meetings open and we must arrange 
to have rooms for those guests, and 
we plan to have guest rooms sufficient 
for the members for the full period of 
the convention planned. It is common 
practice for these guests to ask us to 
hold rooms for three nights, or what- 
ever the time may be, and possibly late 
on the third day they realize that inas- 
much as the business sessions are prac- 
tically at an end, they might as well get 





back home. There is a possibility that 
as high as 65% of such a group will 
decide to check out one night before 
they had planned to, leaving us with 
unoccupied guest rooms which we could 
have sold and resold in the weeks or 
months prior to the dates of the meet- 
ing for which we had held them. 

“The. early. check-out hour’ (3 p.m.) 
was instituted as a wartime measure as 
an aid to the traveling man. The ma- 
jority of departures from hotels are 
made in the late afternoon and early 
morning. The earlier check-out hour as- 
sisted the hotels in their housekeeping 
because it took some of the load of 
room changes off of the night shift 
(4 p.m. to midnight) and permitted the 
preparation for the incoming guests to 
be completed in better time. When a 
guest has occasion to remain a few 
hours longer because of a later train 
or plane reservation we have cooperated 
to the utmost in offering him use of 
the room he has had, or some other 
room, for the few extra hours without 
charge. I am sure other hotels cooperate 
similarly when asked to do so and when 
possible to so provide.” 

It has always been a part of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel service to assist 
regular guests in obtaining accommoda- 
tions elsewhere if it cannot accommodate 
them at the hotel when they call on 
short notice during a busy period. 

Mr. Dewey concludes his letter as 
follows: 

“If any industry can recommend to 
the hotels some better way to operate 
when we have to figure so much on the 
human element of lack of consideration, 
we should be glad to consider it. What 
manufacturer, what purveyor of any 
service, what insurance organization, 
newspaper. publisher, can decide on 
what percentage of his efforts, his 
products, his service, he can decide he 
must figure can be wasted every day 
of his business operation, in order to 
allow him sufficient surplus to take care 
of unexpected orders that come in on 
short notice, or to that he figures he 
can afford to throw into absolute waste 
and loss, because such products or serv- 
ices as he has prepared for delivery 
and which his customers decide not to 
take and do not bother to cancel until 
after the goods or service is obsolete ? 

“The dairy man can find some outlet 
for yesterday’s milk or cream which is 
unsold, even the newspaper man can 
salvage some revenue from unsold copies 
of yesterday’s newspapers by selling 
them to the junkman, the insurance 
man’s policy which he did not sell yes- 
terday will be just as good today, but 
on a hotel room that was not sold last 
night because the guest for whom it 
had been reserved did not show and 
did not cancel, we cannot recover one 
cent if we operate until the end of time. 

“There are some legitimate complaints 
of course, as there are in every line of 
business or endeavor, on the part of all 
consumers. Please believe that we are 
making the utmost effort to bring hotel 
operations to even better than pre-war 
standards of cooperation, cleanliness, 
courtesy and cordiality.” 

a 


Position of Hotels Regarding 
Reservations 

In a recent issue of the Horwath 
Hotel Accountant, the following edito- 
rial about hotel reservations, a subject 
about which the public is irritated, ap- 
pears. It tells what the hotels themselves 
think of the situation: 

“Among all the annoyances and incon- 
veniences that the traveling public has 
had to put up with in hotels as a result 
of the unprecedented war and post-war 
traffic, there is none that has rankled in 
their minds as much as the confirmed 
but unhonored reservation. Many hotel 
guests are still very bitter about this, 
and to erase their bitterness should be 
the foremost public relations job of the 
hotel industry today. 

“The trouble is that a large part of 
the public does not understand the hotel 
man’s problem and risk in accepting a 
room reservation. Yet, the situation can 






Defends Hotel Industry 





WILLIAM M. DEWEY 


be explained in a way that wil make 
any fair-minded traveler forgive and 
forget. 

“A theatre with all reserved seats finds 
the apportioning of space very simple, 
for it is known that every seat will be 
vacated at a certain time—the end of 
the performance, leaving the space free 
for the new influx of ticket holders at 
the next performance. Similarly, the 
Puliman Co. has no problem. Space in 
its cars is sold from one designated 
station to another, and the traveler has 
no right to occupy his space any longer 
than it takes to get from the one station 
to the other. Therefore, if a seat o1 
berth on a New York to Chicago train 
is sold to Buffalo, that same space can 
safely be sold simulti neously from But 
falo to Chicago. So here again the space 
sellers have the advantage of knowing 
beforehand when each space holder is 
going to leave. 

“Let us look, on the other hand, at 
the hotelman’s problem. Mr. Brown, a 
egular guest, wrote for a reservation 
for Tuesday, October 10, 1944. The 
house had been 100% occupied for 
months, but the manager knew that on 
Tuesdays sixty rooms were usually va 
cated. He has already confirmed forty 
reservations, in the expection that Oc- 
tober 10 will be like other Tuesdays 
Then comes Mr. Brown’s letter, and the 
hotel manager has this problem: he may 
be ultra-conservative and tell Mr. Brown 
that he cannot accept the reservation 
and thus perhaps keep Mr. Brown from 
an important business engagement, or 
he may rely on the law of averages and 
confirm the reservation. The manager 
usually chose the latter course. How 
many reservations, up to sixty, he ac- 
cepted depended on his judgment and 
experience. He would have been justi 
fied in accepting and confirming about 
fifty advance requests for rooms. 

“But in this particular case, as in 
countless others, when Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 10, 1944, came around, the man- 
ager had a shock. Instead of the usual 
sixty check-outs, there were only thirty- 
five, and the night before every room 
had been occupied. The manager was 


probably tearing his hair—but the 
shuddering fact remained that he had 
only thirty-five rooms available for fifty 


confirmed reservations. Mr. Brown was 
among the fifteen late arrivals whose 
reservations could not be honored. So 
Mr. Brown roundly cussed out the hotel 
manager. 

“Next time, having learned from his 
experience, when the manager received 
a reservation from Mr. Brown under 
similar circumstances, he did not want 
to take another chance. So he informed 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Evans New President 
Of Great American 


ACKERMAN BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Koop Heads Executive Committees; 
Michelbacher President Indemnity 
Co., With Phillips Chairman 


lliam Hl. Koop resigned as chief 
executive oflicer of the Great American, 
American Alliance, Rochester American 








DANIEL R. ACKERMAN 


nd Great American Indemnity on Sep 
tember 16 and was then elected chairman 
of the executive committees of these 
companies as successor to General Sam- 
uel McRoberts whose death occurred last 
week. Mr, Koop retired as president of 
the Great American in 1944 to become 
chairman of the board when Alexander 
Rk. Phillips was advanced to the presi- 
dency Following Mr. Phillips’ death 


Matar 
JOHN C. EVANS 


sometime Tater Mr. Koop resumed the 
post of president. 

To fill the vacancies created by Mr. 
Koop’s resignations, Daniel R. Ackerman 
is advanced from vice president to chair- 
man of the boards of the fire insurance 
companies and John C. Evans from vice 

(Continued on Page 29) 





Barry Asks Accurate 


Statistics for Rating 


DEPTS. WILL DEMAND FACTS 
Corroon & Reynolds’ President Says 
Earned Premiums, Incurred Losses 
Should Be Basis for Rates 
Declaring that under new rating laws 
passed in many states this year and 
under previously existing laws Insur- 
ence Commissioners have the duty to see 
that fire insurance rates are at a level 
to produce underwriting profits, Presi- 
dent John R. Barry of Corroon & Rey- 
nolds, Inc., also emphasizes that insur- 
ance companies must be prepared to 
furnish adequate and accurate statistics 
to Insurance Department to support rate 

requests. 

Speaking last week at the monthly 
meeting in New York City of the Insur- 
ance Accountants Association Mr. Barry 
said the question which insurance men 
will have to answer when presenting rate 
schedules to the states will be “Where 
are your figures?” President Robert C. 
Ratcliffe of the IAA presided. He is 
connected with the Royal-Liverpool 
Group. First Vice President John W. 
Lamb'e introduced Mr. Barry. 

Fire insurance experience figures 
should be as complete and accurate as 
possible when used as the basis for rate 
calculations Mr. Barry stressed. He said 
insurance companies should get figures 
by states upon an earned premium and 
incurred loss basis in advance of any 
Insurance Department requests for them, 
compile and correlate them in such a 
manner that they offer indisputable proof 
of underwriting experience. These fig- 
ures should clear through a_ central 
source where they can be compiled in 
order to give a true picture of under- 
writing profits or losses. 

Over-all premiums should be sufficient 
to yield a reasonable underwriting profit, 
as provided by law, Mr. Barry said, and 
it is the duty of accountants to see that 
figures justifying premium rates are 
ready when required. 

Mr. Barry further stressed that in 
view of the adoption of new fire risk 
classifications it is important to have 
figures correct and if earned premium 

(Continued on ‘Page 29) 








Wallas To Be Manager 
London & Lancashire 


THREE HOME OFFICE CHANGES 


Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter Retiring; 
Sir Arthur Rogers, General Manager, 
to Become Chairman 


Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter, whose 
official connection with the London & 
Lancashire commenced _ seventy - four 
years ago, will relinquish the chairman- 

7] 





SIR FREDERICK PASCOE RUTTER 


ship of the board of directors of the 
company on September 30, a position he 
has filled since 1921. 

Sir Arthur Rogers, at present general 
manager of the company, will on the 
same date retire from that position to as- 
sume the chairmanship in succession to 
Sir Frederick. 

Sir Arthur, who joined the organiza- 
tion on leaving college in 1899, is well 
known in the United States and his pro- 
motion will undoubtedly bring the best 
wishes of his friends in this country. It 
is hoped that his frequent visits will con- 
tinue. 


Wallas General Manager 


Sir Arthur’s position of general mana- 
ger will be taken over at the same time 
by Thomas Wallas, at present deputy 
general manager. While Mr. Wallas is 
not so well known in the United States 
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as his predecessor, nevertheless, his 
official visit made under war condit 
towards the close of 1944, made n 
friends for him here. He has been 
the organization since 1909, when 
joined the affiliated Standard Marin, 
Liverpool, transferring to the chief 
ministration of the London & Laneas 
in 1919, 
Pascoe Rutter’s Career 

Sir Frederick’s extraordinary reco: 
unprecedented service with one insur 
company began on August 7, 1873, Ww. 
he joined the London & Laneash:i 
Born on June 28, 1859, he made x 
liant record at an early age at Liver 
College, winning many honors in 
studies. His unusual ability won re 
nition quickly with the insurance \ 
pany and within twelve years he becan 
chief official of the foreign departinent 


Photo by Pirie MacDonald 
SIR ARTHUR ROGERS 


In 1891 he was advanced to sub-manager 
and in 1899 to general manager. 

His successful guidance of the com- 
pany’s affairs brought him further lau- 
rels. While still general manager of the 
company he was elected to the board in 
1917, an unusual honor, and in 1921, on 
relinquishing the general managership, 
he was elected to the newly created po- 
sition of governor and chairman of the 
board of directors, which position lhe 
held, along with the directorships of the 
London & Lancashire’s allied companies 
in Great Britain. One of these allied 
companies is the Law Union & Rock 

Probably Sir Frederick is the most 
widely traveled of British insurance 
cials, his foreign travel on behalf of the 
company commencing with a visit to 
Paris in 1882, extending to both North 
and South America in 1887, and ulti- 
mately developing into an aggregate ot! 


more than half a million miles of glo)al 
journeys, including a world tour in 1920) 
He is a keen devotee of air travel. in 
1935 Sir Frederick came to this country 


with Arthur S. Rogers. They flew by 
plane to Chicago shortly after their 
rival here and subsequently visited | 
adelphia, Baltimore, New York and !! 
ford. 

Sir Frederick was one of the_ 
sighted men responsible for the ¢ 
tered Insurance Institute of Great 
ain and Ireland and was its presiden! 
the year 1910-11 during which the « 
ter was granted. 

Sir Arthur Rogers ; 

Sir Arthur Rogers started his i! 
ance career in Liverpool, where he 
educated at Liverpool College, wit! 
London & Lancashire. He joined d! 
the same month that Sir Frederick 
came general manager, in 1899. His 
duties were with the home guarante: 
partment which issued facultative 
surance slips. He was transferred to 
foreign department as a junior clerk 
in 1912 he became head of the fo: 
department. In July, 1921, he was | 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Conference 


Holds 


Annual 


Meeting 





Pre 5, Budlong Stresses 
Need for Strong IAC 


MAK!:S SEVERAL PROPOSALS 

Companies Should Stress in Ads 

Fact Claims Are Paid Promptly, 
Fully and Willingly 


We-) Dennis, Mass., Sept. 15.—In his 
s tial report this morning to mem- 
the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ferel assembled here at the Light- 
house Inn for its annual meeting, 
e W. Budlong, National Board 
Underwriters, strongly urged 


THEODORE W. BUDLONG 

the conference adopt a consistent 
and a progressive program for the 
ahead so as “to provide an electric 
nt of vitality that will run strongly 
t! h our successive administrations 
and will be a steady source of power.” 
In making his recommendations to the 


new administration Mr. Budlong was 
cognizant of the fact that this is the 
twenty-fifth anniversary year of the 
IAC. Therefore, he said, effects should 
be redoubled to make the organization 
more useful to its members, their com- 
panies and the insurance business. First, 
Mr. Budlong called for a more focused 
drive for membership, saying: “Every 
ny which now has one member in 
the [AC should have a junior member 
as ” Second, he proposed a confer- 
el tudy of the value of “beaming our 
“Of so that it will be simple and 
dit n its appeal to the public.” 
Feature Loss Payments 
rr Budlong’s third point was that 


mpanies should feature the fact 
ur claims are paid promptly, fully 
at lingly.” Maintaining that this is 
the strongest appeals to the pub- 
one which has been neglected, he 


don’t we cash in on what we 
i ! The claim check is the only 
e we have for the delivery of the 
we sell. We should use in ad- 
, then, this tangible evidence of 
duct we sell—protection. If you 
‘hat this has a value, this project 
€ worked out in a round table 
nat a future meeting with mem- 
porting their progress, and what 
es they met.” 
is fourth recommendation Mr. 
urged that IAC members use 
ticism of the conference as cor- 
Surgery rather than_ sabotage. 
1 iearn through our mistakes, we 
ngthen our weak points, we will 
a unit through the criticism of 


ils—if the individuals will thrash 


age 28) 


(Continued on 





Recruiting Film of 
North America Shown 

APPROACH TO YOUNGER GROUP 

Abbott Says Film Tells Story of Insur- 


ance to Groups of Interested People; 
Answers Their Queries 





West Dennis, Mass., Sept. 14.—H. Paul 
Abbott, director of education, North 
America Cos., presented to the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference today the 
recruiting film used by the group in ex- 
plaining insurance to and arousing the 
interest of boys of eighteen to twenty 
who have the need for immediate jobs 
after high school graduation and like- 
wise young men of twenty-one to 
twenty-five who have several years ot 
work experience, or a combination of 
that and college education. 

“To both groups a story must be told,” 
said Mr. Abbott. “The story of the na- 
ture of the insurance business, the story 
of the opportunities in the insurance bus- 
iness, and the story of how the man 1° 
prepared for and encouraged toward 
those opportunities. Our prob’em is to 
tell that story and deal with interested 
people instead of repeatedly describing 
to each interview a stereotyped story of 
information which can be done far bet- 
ter with the life and action of the talk- 
ing motion picture. The truism of the 
relative value of one picture and the 
thousand words has been proven many 
times. 

Contact College Placement Offices 

“We annually contact college place- 
ment offices. Now the college placement 
office has the tremendous task, fre- 
quentiy beyond its budget and available 
personnel, of fitting men and positions. 
We must assist that office by setting 
forth clearly the facts of the oppor- 
tunity and qualifications for it to a 
decidedly heterogeneous group of young 
people. 

“Unfortunately, the insurance business 
is viewed askance by most youth when 
making a vocational choice. The impres- 
sion of insurance is either that of fever- 
ishly canvassing relatives and friends as 
an insurance salesman, or of sitting at a 
clerk’s desk in a row of clerks’ desks 
without end. 

“The real services of insurance are not 
known by the aduit public let alone the 
young person making vocational choice. 
As an institution insurance advertising is 
lightly touching the adult group. So far 
little has been done to tell the story to 
the younger group. So far little has 
been done to assure our obtaining the 
services of the superior young persons 
whom we must have to continue the 
growth of the companies and the indus- 
try. 

“The picture ‘Your Tomorrow’ was 
produced by Louis deRochemont, lead- 
ing film documentarian, producer of the 
first March of Time pictures, as well as 
‘Fighting Lady,’ ‘The House on Ninety- 
second Street’ and ‘Boomerang.’ 


Shown at Group Meetings 
“We show it at group meetings, pref- 


erably the evening before our inter- 
views,” Mr. Abbott said. “Various pro- 
fessors have requested it to be shown 


as part of their course content, to give 
contact with the practical world of busi- 
ness and knowledge of insurance. We 
intend to show it to high school princi- 
pals and guidance directors as well as 
groups of their students whom they se- 
lect as interested in immediate employ- 
ment. We do not intend to show it to 
high school groups as a ‘class lest it 
would appear to encourage leaving 
school for persons qualified and able to 
go on for college and professional train- 
ing. 

“Our experience has been too short to 
give large number results. We are no- 
ticing in our interview periods that time 
is now available to really hear the can- 
didate, rather than lecture him in an- 
swer to the questions on what is the in- 


Smitheman Is Elected President; 


Gernhardt V. P.; Duncan Sec.-Treas. 





CLARK W. SMITHEMAN 


West Dennis, Mass., Sept. 16—Clark 
W. Smitheman, assistant advertising 
the North Com- 
panies, and long a well known figure in 
advertising 


manager of America 
elected 
president of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference. Joseph A. Gernhardt, ad- 
vertising manager of the National Surety 
Corp., is now vice president and A. E. 
Duncan, Jr., of the Fire Association has 


circles, today was 


been named secretary-treasurer. Retir- 
ing President Theodore W. Budlong, 
advertising manager of the National 


Board of Fire Underwriters, is ex-officio 
a member of the executive committee 
and elected to that committee were New- 
ton C. Hawley, National Fire Group; 
Dwight P. Ely, Ohio Farmers, and Ralph 
Blatchford, Employers’ Liability. During 


surance business, what does the special 
agent do, and so on. The picture sets up 
the interest of the individual and enables 
the candidate and interviewer to achieve 
an intelligent mutual appraisal. 


Questions Which Are Answered 


“Various brochures are available for 
further investigation after the way has 
been opened. But in a forceful graphic 
portrayal, we have answered for him in 
a striking and visual manner his ques- 
tions: 

“Who brings the message? What are 
property and casualty insurance? Is 
there opportunity for me? How do I 
apply? Where do I go? What type of 
training will I receive? After company 
schooling, what training is there on the 
job? What will my work be like? 

“Also can I advance on abilities, or 
must I await seniority? What responsi- 
bilities can I assume ten years hence? 
What will be my standard of living? 
How stable is this position? What man- 
agement goals can I strive for? Is the 
industry stagnant or expanding? Is it a 
vital part of our economy? How can I 
serve? Am I needed? 

“The picture answers all these ques- 
tions. Whether applicant or not, 
whether accepted or not, each member of 
the audience is part of a group of pros- 
pective buyers of insurance. There is 
created an understanding of the function 
of property and casualty insurance. To 
each person present there is established 
a knowledge of career opportunities in 
insurance for his tomorrow.” : 





JOSEPH A. 


the past year Mr. Smitheman was vice 
president of the IAC and Mr. Gernhardt 
secretary-treasurer, 

Mr. Smitheman has served for 
years in the insurance advertising field. 
Previous to joining the North America 
Companies he was with the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies as a member of 
its advertising staff and with the Cam- 


GERNHARDT 


some 


den Fire as advertising manager. He 
has been editor of the IAC bulletins, 
chairman of various committees and 
member of its executive committee. He 


was also secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Gernhardt joined the National 
Surety in 1925 as a forgery bond sales- 
man. After a year of outside work he 
was selected to be assistant to William 
A. Barnhart, advertising manager of the 
company. When Mr. Barnhart died in 
1928 he was succeeded by Mr. Gernhardt 
who has held that post ever since 

Robert E. Brown, Jr., Aetna Affiliated 
, Was chairman of the nominating 
committee. 


Cos. 


MARKET ANALYST SPEAKS 


Bremier of Curtis Publishing Co. Says 
Insurance Educational Ad Cam- 
paign Is Needed 
Fire and casualty insurance companies 
are failing to educate the public ade- 
quately on the merits of their product, 
a market analyst declared this week. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference held in 
West Dennis, Mass., on September 16, 
Fred Bremier, member of the research 
staff of The Curtis Publishing Company, 
urged the nation’s underwriters to launch 
an educational advertising program with 

the following objectives: 

1. To develop understanding 
friendship. 

2. To retain and further good will or 
human relations. 

3. To maintain and improve indentifi 
cation of company and product. 

4. To combat rumors. 

The need for a program is exemplified, 
Mr. Bremier told his listeners, by a 
recent survey in which half of those 
polled indicated a desire for Government 
regulation of the insurance industry. 


and 


“Such opinions clearly indicate igno- 
rance of insurance company operations,” 
he said, adding, “There is urgent need 
that the entire voting public be ade- 


quately educated so it will understand 
and favor the advantages of private un 
derwriting of insurance rather than 
Government control or operation.” 
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Royal-Liverpool Group Conducts 
Attractive Home Garden Exhibit 


s 


me » 


aye 
=, 





Employes of the Royal-Liverpool Group inspecting the many excellent entries in 
the annual home garden exhibit, held at the home office of the group. 


For the fourth successive year staff 
members of the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
under the guidance of a _ staff home 


garden committee, made possible an at- 


tractive garden display which was a 


one-day feature in the main office of the 


Building on Friday, September 5. 

Interest in this 
last spring by the announcement of cash 
third—for 


Royal 


event was stimulated 


prizes—first, second, and en- 


tries in each of twenty-three vegetable 


canned home 
The exhibit tables 


effective decora- 


and for grown 


classes 
vegetables and fruits. 


were made colorful by 


tions of home-grown flowers, and for 


the best floral entries a first prize of six 


theatre tickets and a second prize of 
four tickets were awarded. 

Judges who officiated were Andrew 
S. Wing, executive secretary of the Na- 


tional Garden Institute, and Mrs. H. B. 
Guthrie and prizes were awarded in the 


Sumby Special Agent for 
Security in Kentucky 
The Security Insurance Companies of 
New Haven, 


William H. 


announce appointment of 


Sumby as special agent for 


Kentucky. He will work as assistant 
to both State Agents Robert E. Croke 
of the Security and John W. James, Jr., 


manager of the Connecticut Indemnity, 
with headquarters at 1060 Starks Build- 
ing, Louisville. 
Mr. Sumby is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut and took a post 
graduate course at the University of 
Pennsylvania. On completion of his 
schooling he enlisted and served in the 
military forces from 1942-1946 as_ staff 
sergeant in the Air Corps. For the past 
year he has been employed at the home 
office of the Security Companies. 


Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 19) 

Mr. Brown that he was unable to ac- 
cept the reservation. Mr. Brown, under 
the conditions that existed in 1944, could 
not take a chance on coming to town 
without a hotel reservation, and there- 


afternoon by H. C. Conick, United States 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool Group. 
The most coveted prize, $20 for the 
best arrangement of vegetables in a 
basket or hamper, was won by A. C. 
Hoffman of the Eagle - Globe - Royal 


bonding department. Mr. Hoffman was 
also awarded first prize for the best 
display of flowers. 

An interested visitor was C.F. 


Trustam, general manager, who is on a 
short visit to the United States. 

An innovation for this year’s exhibit 
was the musical numbers rendered at 
intervals by a newly organized staff 
orchestra under the direction of R. Wun- 
derlich of the Eastern underwriting de- 
partment. 

The home garden committee, which 
arranged and carried through the project 
was under the chairmanship of Henry 
Beckman of the general cover depart- 
ment, assistetd by Miss E. Morton of 
the 150 William Street Corporation, as 
vice chairman and C. C. Waglow of the 
automobile department. 


fore was forced to miss a very import- 
ant business conference. So Mr. Brown 
roundly cussed out the hotel manger. 


“Let us imagine that in the Pullman 
section of a New York to Chicago train 
anybody could get on board in New 
York without pre-assigned space, just 
registering upon entering and then being 
given a seat, without any obligation to 

vacate the space at any particular sta- 
tion. And then let us imagine the mad- 
house confusion that would result if at 
all the cities along the way—Albany, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Cleveland — ticket 
agents were selling space for that train 
on the basis of their experience as to 
the number of passengers usually alight- 
ing at their stations. 

“The very idea seems crazy. And yet, 
that is exactly the problem which hotel- 
men face in accepting reservations since 
many guests refuse to commit them- 
selves as to their length of stay. The 
fact that during the hectic war years 
there were not hundreds of thousands 
more reservations that hotels were ut- 
terly unable to honor even though con- 
firmed, was due to the experience, good 
common sense and honest conservatism 
of those who handled the maddening 
reservation problems in our _ hotels. 


These men and women deserve high 
praise, 


not censure.” 


Canadian Supts. Hold 
Convention at Jasper 


COMMITTEES OFFER REPORTS 
Law Revision, Security Valuations and 
Automobile Committee Present 
Recommendations for Year 





Suggestions for liberal revisions of 
provincial insurance laws were offered tc 
the Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance of the Provinces of Canada at 
the annual meeting held last week at 
Jasper Park, Alta. The committee on 
insurance law revision, R. B. Whitehead 
of Ontario chairman, asked that it be 
authorized to prepare draft legislation 
on substantially in accord with the prin- 
ciples in the report and that on comple- 
tion of the draft legislation consultations 
be had with the insurance industry and 
interested public bodies before any meas- 
ures are recommended to the Superin- 
tendents’ Conference for legislative ac- 
tion. 

Presenting the principles of suggested 
new laws in its report the committee on 
insurance law revision told the conven- 
tion: 

“At the Halifax conference held in 
September, 1946, the report of the sub- 
committee on insurance law revision was 
presented to the conference for consid- 
eration. As the committee stated, they 
felt it necessary to prepare such report 
indicating the necessity for the revision 
of the Insurance Act, and outlining the 
principles on which they proposed that it 
be undertaken and suggested that their 
report form the basis for conferences 
with groups that might be interested in 
such revision. 

“The report dealt with two aspects of 
the problem under the headings of con- 
tract provisions (i.e. statutory conditions 
and contract control generally), and ad- 
ministrative provisions dealing with li- 
censing and deposits. 


No Rigid Controls 


“It recommended the abandonment of 
any attempt at rigid control of selected 
perils or contracts in favor of a general 
control of all contracts, the principle un- 
derlying this control to be, as stated in 
the report, ‘freedom to all parties pro- 
vided the insured is adequately put on 
caution in respect to conditions which 
might either void or curtail the prima 
facie insurance payable.’ 

“In order to give effect to the above, 
recommended that a more general classi- 
fication along the following lines be es- 
tablished for contract control purposes: 
property insurance, liability insurance, 
marine insurance, insurance of the per- 
son as life and accident and sickness, 
suretyship. 

“Tt should be noted, however, that the 
report does not concern itself ‘with leg- 
islation affecting life or marine insur- 
ance. 


Suggestions Widely Distributed 


“In accordance with a resolution, 1,342 
copies of the printed report were mailed 
on October 18, 1946, to all insurers do- 
ing business in Canada—Canadian Man- 
ufacturers Association, Boards of Trade, 
Ontario Motor League, Canadian Fed- 
eration of Insurance Agents, American 
and Canadian insurance and _ financial 
press, some members of the legal pro- 
fession and many others for their study 
and comments. 


“Numerous” replies were received 
from organizations, individuals, insur- 
ance companies (or organizations on 


their behalf). With respect to the ad- 
ministrative provisions, the recommen- 
dations made in the report respecting 
‘the elimination for licensing purposes 
of most of the existing classes and the 
substituting of an authority to an in- 
surer to write the insurance business 
within the limits of its charter powers’ 
and the revision of the deposit provi- 
sions in line therewith, met general ap- 
proval. The recommendations in respect 
to the contract law also met general 
approval and several requested the op- 
portunity to express their opinions on 


Canadian Officials Elec 


Stanley W. Taylor, Superinte of 
Insurance for British Colum! as 
been elected president for 1947-| he 
Association of Superintendents In- 
surance of the Provinces of la 


Vice president is Ralph R. Mox \ 


berta Superintendent: and « ry 
Roy B. Whitehead, Ontario * tts 
tendent, Assistant secretary ‘hn 
Edwards, Toronto, of the Ont; e- 
partment of Insurance. 

any draft legislation that may be drawn 


to implement the report.” 


Committee on Valuations Report 


The committee on valuation of securi- 
ties, George Lafrance of Quebee clyair- 
man, recommended for adoption the 
same basis as in 1946 to be used by 


insurers for the valuation of thicir se- 
curities at the close of the current year. 
The 1946 report, now also. the 
for 1947, was as follows: 

“1, All bonds amply secured and not 
in default shall be valued on an amor- 
tized basis. 

“2. Ail other bonds shall be valued 
as shown in the list of securities to be 
published on or about January 15, 

“3. Stocks, except as provided in 
paragraph 4, shall be valued in the ag- 
gregate at book value or market value, 
whichever is lower. 

“4. Stocks held by life insurance 
companies may be valued in the aggre- 
gate at the cost or book value, which- 
ever is lower, provided the income re- 
ceived by such companies on suchi stocks 
in the aggregate during each of the 
five years preceding the date of valua- 
tion, shall have been at a rate sufficient 
to meet the interest required to main- 


basis 


tain policy reserves and other policy 
obligations and, provided further, that 
the net investment income received by 
such companies on their ledger assets 


shall not have been less than required 
to maintain the reserve. This shall not 
apply to stocks of corporations in re- 
ceivership or similar status. Cost as 
used shall be held to include stocks re- 
ceived as exchanges or rights received 
as dividends or otherwise, at not to 


exceed market value on the date ac- 
quired. 

“The list of securities referred to in 
paragraph 2 shall include all bonds held 


by insurance companies that are not 
eligible for amortization and the valua- 
tions shown therein shall be market 
quotations as of December 31, 1946, ex- 
cept that bonds of states of the United 
States and of provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada and _ political subdivisions 
thereof shall be valued, at market quo- 
tations as of December 1, 1940. 
“Market values of stocks shall be 
market quotations as of December 3], 
1946, except that in the case ot securi- 
ties not quoted on that date, the latest 
available information shall be used. 


Automobile Committee Report 


New Brunswick. Presenting ot! ea 
tures of the report Chairman 
head presented the following in 
the convention: 
Trailer Exclusion 
“Resolution No. 3 shown at pa 
the 1946 Proceedings read as ' 
“That no action be taken on | 
gested redraft of clause (a) 0! 
3 of the Statutory Conditions 1 
ence to the ‘trailer’ endorsem« 
other proposed amendments to t! 
tory conditions have been agree 
“As the committee of underw) 
presently considering a_revisio! 
Automobile Insurance Standard 
which later will be sent to all t 
terested for comment and critic! 


In the report of the commitice on 
automobile insurance _ legislation and 
standard forms Chairman Whitehead 
stated that the proposed | sta tory 
amendment to permit writin: a 
motor vehicle liability policy t ga 
rage mechanic has been adopte u 
provinces except British Colum nd 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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MANSION 


WASHINGTONS HEADQUARTERS 
IN THE 
“MILITARY CAPITAL” 


“IT IGHTEEN belonging to my family 

and all Mrs. Ford’s are crowded 
together in her kitchen and scarce one of 
them able to speak for the colds they have 
caught.” Thus General Washington wrote 
to Nathanael Greene of his 
headquarters in the Ford Man- 
sion during the winter of 1779- 
80, described by some as the 
coldest of the century. 

Widow of a wealthy powder- 
maker, Mrs. Theodosia Ford 
offered Washington her home 
when he sought an official head- 
quarters in Morristown, New 
Jersey, at that time the “mili- 
tary capital of the United 
States.” Only two rooms were 
retained for her four children 
and herself, all the others being 
turned over to General and 
Mrs. Washington and his “family”, as he 
liked to refer to his personal staff. One of 
his aides billeted there was Alexander 
Hamilton, then courting Betsy Schuyler. In 
this home many important men of the day 
convened with the Commander-in-Chief. 


The house gives an authentic picture of Colonial life 






The Historical Museum behind the mansion displays a diorama with three-dimensional models 
depicting Lafayette arriving with news of French aid for the American cause 


Washington made the Ford house his 
headquarters for over six months. There is 
evidence that Martha in particular enjoyed 
her stay there in spite of the discomforts 
and ever-present danger. As for Mrs. Ford, 
the patriotic widow no doubt felt privileged 
to share her home with the Commander-in- 
Chief and was amply recompensed by the 
great man’s kindness. Every morning on his 
way downstairs to breakfast he used to stop 
and inquire about her son Timothy who 
was ill for many months. 
With the coming of spring, 
conditions improved and 
the household was further 
cheered by the arrival of 
Lafayette with his joyous 
news of French assistance. 


AUTOMOBILE ~«s 













Winter encampment at nearby Jockey Hol- 
low made this home a logical headquarters. 


Colonel Jacob Ford erected 
the house about 1774 and in 
1776, with the aid of a loan from 
the Provincial Congress, built a 
powdermill not far away which 
turned out “good powder and in 


”» 


useful quantities.” Not long 
after it was put in operation, 
however, having caught “mortal 
cold” on military duty, Colonel Ford fell 
from his horse while on parade and died of 
pneumonia a few days later. 

The Ford home is now part of the 
Morristown National Historical Park ad- 
ministered by the National Park Service 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior. 

The Home, through its agents and brok- 
ers, is America’s leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the Homes of 
American Industry. 


« THE HOME * 


NEW YORK 
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Perkins Urges Expanded 
Local Board Activity 





PERKINS 


ROBERT $ 


stepped-up activity by local 


focal point for community 


Urging 
boards as the 
improvement pro- 
Manchester, 
member of 


service and industry 
grams, Robert S. 
N. H., executive 
the National 


\gents, 


Perkins, 
committee 
Association of Insurance 
addressing the annual meeting 
of the Vermont 
September 12, pointed to the accomplish- 


past the NAIA 


ard program. 


Association at Fairlee 


ments of the year in 
local be 

“Local boards now recorded with the 
association exceed 750, and the number 
is increasing,” Mr. said, “and 


community 


Perkins 
these groups are 


the most important in association affairs 


we know 


insurance, for 
and in- 
whole in- 


and in the institution of 


they come closest to the public 


fluence the relations of our 


dustry. Pick a point in the United States 
where there is public confidence and 
proper understanding of our business, 


and there you will find an active, ag- 
gressive local board,” Mr. Perkins con- 
tinued. 

The speaker said that a recent NAIA 
that over 90% of the 
country’s local boards were active in 
fire prevention campaigns, and 64% were 
participating in community accident pre- 
vention work. Over 78% are carrying on 
public relations programs and 49% are 
active in educational course in- 
struction. 


STIMMEL HEADS LEHIGH ASS’N 


R. P. Stimmel is the new president of 


survey indicated 


agent 


the Lehigh Association of Insurance 
Agents in Pennsylvania. He succeeds 
Fred H. Schantz. Mr. Stimmel is a mem- 


ber of the Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives. Edwin S. Lyman is vice 
president of the association and Robert 
D. Miller and William E. Ruhe continue, 


respectively, as secretary and treasurer. 


UNION COUNTY AGENTS MEET 


Bauer’ Elected ” Pecabieas of 
Jersey County Association; 
ben Named Vice President 
Robert C. Bauer of the Bauer-Brooks 
Co. of Rahway, N. J., was elected pres- 
ident of the Union County Association of 
Insurance Agents at the annual dinner- 
meeting at Westfield last week. He suc- 
ceeds John M. Neustaedter of Roselle 
Park, who was elected a trustee. Mr. 
Bauer served as vice president during 

the last year. 

Spencer M. Maben of Summit was 
elected vice president and Norman E. 
Smalley of Plainfie'd was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. Roy H. MacBean of 
Cranford was elected a trustee. 

Close to 100 agents and fie!dmen at- 
tended the dinner and many participated 
in the golf tournament. Leading prize 
winners were Len Zehnbauer, Ellis En- 
ander, John O’Hea, Ralph Bietz and 


Harold Wittich. 





Agents to Study Sales 
Approaches at Convention 


“Sales approaches” will be considered 
in the sales efficiency conference at the 
fifty-first annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
at Atlantic City, October 12-15, it is 
announced by Albert C. Deisseroth, 
Syracuse, who will preside at this ses- 
sion. Mr. Deisseroth is president of the 
New York State Association, 

Everett M. Owen, secretary of the 
Davenport Insurance Corporation, Rich- 
mond, Va., will head the panel with a 
discussion of successful approaches in 
the sale of the personal property floater. 
He will be followed by Don Waful, 
Bruns Company, Syracuse, on “Compre- 
hensive Liability,’ and F. Addison 
Fowler, Leonart & Companv, Baltimore, 
whose subject is “Time Element Pol- 
icies.’ 

The sales efficiency conference, sched- 
uled for Wednesday morning, October 
15, will also include an “Insurance In- 
formation Please” quizz conducted by 
the NATA educational division. Con- 
cluding address of the sales session will 
feature Vernon E. “Sam” Vining, mer- 
chandising consultant, Westinghouse 
Electric appliance division. 





Kyes President of 
Maine Agents’ Assn. 


The Maine Association of Insurance 
Agents has elected Howard Kyes of 
Wilton as president, succeeding Paul J. 
Julien of Waterville, president for the 
last two years. The latter now becomes 
national state director. At the annual 
meeting at Rangeley Lakes, Me., last 
week Claude L. Ryder of Bangor was 
advanced to first vice president and 
John N. Glidden of Damariscotta and 
James C. Milliken of Cherryfield were 
continued as vice presidents. <A. B. 
Stevenson of Caden was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 





FIX 1948 MEETING DATES 
The 1948 convention of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held at the Cavalier Hotel at Virginia 
Beach May 27, 28, 29. Colonel J. Earle 
Dunford, manager of the association, 
planned to be there this week to com- 

plete arrangements for the meeting. 


NEW YORK WOMEN TO MEET 


Federation of Insurance Clubs of State 
to Hold Annual Convention at 
Schenectady October 17-19 


Miss Marguerite S. Fitzpatrick of 
Syracuse, president of the Federation 
of New York Insurance Women’s Clubs 
and former president of the Syracuse 
Insurance Women’s Association, will 
preside at the annual meeting of the 


federation to be held at the Mohawk 





S. FITZPATRICK 


MARGUERITE 
Hotel, Schenectady, October 17-19. Busi- 
ness to be transacted is the election of 
officers and presentation of reports of 
officers and committee chairman. 

The Schenectady and Fulton County 
clubs are joint hostesses of the conven- 
tion. Edith Mann of Schenectady is 
convention chairman and Gladys Put- 
nam of Gloversville is program chair- 
man. Miss Putnam is arranging a sched- 
ule of subjects to be discussed by the 
various club presidents or delegates. 

Miss Fitzpatrick is a partner in the 
John W. Carroll & Co. agency, and her 
corresponding secretary, Miss Marie 
Sullivan is associated with the Loss 
Protection, Inc., agency, both of Syra- 
cuse. 


William C. Brunk Elected 
President of Iowa Agents 


William C. Brunk of Ottumwa was 
elected president of the Iowa Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents at the annual 
meeting last week in Des Moines. He 
succeeds Philip E. Jester of Des Moines. 
Emil C. Elling of Garner was named 
vice president to take the place held by 
Mr. Brunk during the last year. John 
S. Cutter of Shenandoah was reelected 
treasurer and named acting secretary 
until a full-time secretary-manager is 
secured prior to November 1. Leon E. 
Morse of Council Bluffs was reelected 
national state director. H. E. Vaughan 
of Waterloo was renamed to the execu- 
tive committee with George H. Cock- 
burn of Cedar Rapids and Arthur Din- 
widdie of Bedford as new members. 





U. O. MICHAELS DIES 

Urlwin O. Michaels, better known as 
U. O. Michaels, local agent of Baltimore, 
formerly of Richmond, Va. died in Balti- 
more September 5, and was buried in 
Richmond. He was 72 years old. For 
many years he was special agent for 
Virginia for the North America. Retir- 
ing from field work, he became associ- 
ated with the Baltimore agency of Mur- 
ray, Donnelly and Parr together with his 
brother, the late Robert E. Michaels who 
had been supervising Virginia for the 
Glens Falls. Later he went into business 
for himself in Baltimore, his son, Albert 
H. Michaels, being associated with him. 
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Kentucky Leads in NAIA 


Future Finance Program 


The Kentucky Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is honored as the first state 
association to pay its add'tional quota 
assignment to the National Association 
under the organization’s future financing 
program, according to Hunter Brown, 
past president and chairman of the fu- 
ture finance committee. 

Upon receipt of the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation’s check on September 12, repre- 
senting that organization’s quota assign- 
ment above its normal allocation, Mr 
Brown paid tribute to the loyalty and 
support of the membership, and espe- 
cially to the leadership provided there 
through State National Director Nor- 
man A. Chrisman, Pikeville, [resident 
Sheridan Barnes, Elizabethtown, and 
Secretary Peyton Bethel, Louisville. 

It is aso announced from National 
Association headquarters that [lorida 
itself, home of the chairman of the fu- 
ture finance committee, was the first 
state association this year to remit its 
allocation and to accept officially th 
additional quota assigned. 


Pa. Agents Meet Oct. 11-12 
The Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its fifty-eighth 
annual convention at the Hotel Morton 
in Atlantic City, N. J., on Saturday 
night and Sunday, October 11-12, in con- 





junction with the annual meeting ot 
the National Association. The only out- 
side speakers at the Pennsylvania agents’ 
sessions will be Insurance Commissioner 
meng F. Malone, Jr., and President 
Guy T. Warfield, Jr., and Vice resident 


Walsh of the National Asso 


William P. 
lelphia 


ciation. Stanley Cowman of Phi 
is president of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation. 


PLOESER, WATTS & CO. MOVES 


The general insurance agency of 
Ploeser, Watts & Co. has cently 
moved from the Landreth Building to 


the second floor of the St. Louis Uount) 
Bank Building at 8008 Forsythe Houle- 
vard, St. Louis. The new officcs are 
located just a short distance ol 
the St. Louis County Court use, 
which is the center of the busine s and 

ess 


political life of the county. C 
man Walter C. Ploeser, Twelfi!. Mis- 
souri District, and chairman 
House Small Business Committ 
member of the agency. 


RICHARD HAUGHTON D ; 
Richard Haughton, president t 
Philadelphia production office 01 
ton, Weymouth and Bishop, 
cently at the age of 70. He h 
a director of the Firemen’s, Ind 
Fire and Lumbermen’s in yea 
Following graduation from Harv: 
versity in 1900 Mr. Haughton m 
Philadelphia and successively W 
ner in Haughton and Smith and 
Packard, Houghton and Smith. 
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oe UST as a stalwart policeman is a symbol of American Foreign Insurance Association’s world-wide 
ident * ° open? ° ye . o,e 
\$50- protection all around the world, so too is the emblem of facilities and specialized knowledge of foreign conditions, 
~ the American Foreign Insurance Association. For wher- foreign insurance laws and currencies are basic values of 
evr American interests lie beyond the continent of North immense importance to American business. 
America, Central America and the West Indies—be it ‘ . , , 

ES” Bolivs ' B E h " dé A : Contact the business firms in your community now! 
of SO IVIE ° e— 7 a = a ‘ 
mre =a ‘ i spsinnniie A sypt hasilibeand can poninains Quite likely you will find many of them are, or soon will 
g t creign Insurance Association is on the job: be, embarked on foreign operations. Offer them the full 
unty } © ° 2 © 

ord , P ’ a . advantages of American Foreign Insurance Association’s 
ile- merican Foreign Insurance Association, comprised of - : ; aE 

are 2% of 3 Aas ane ale world-wide protection. You can handle their foreign insur- 
t of 2% of America’s outstanding insurance companies, is the - sage 
use, ; ea ea ' ance requirements as easily as you handle domestic risks. 
al o!est and largest group of its kind in the United States. 

- It »rovides sound insurance protection on property, raw Write American Foreign Insurance Association TODAY 
Mis a nae ‘3 ‘ P : 

the m.‘erials and finished goods against losses of practically about any specific problem, and we'll gladly give you 

a e:-vy kind... Fire, Marine and Casualty. full information. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


830 MAIDEN LANE + NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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N. Y. Fire Insurance Rate Revision 


Procedures Discussed by Martineau 


Methods employed and problems en- 
countered by the New York Insurance 
Department in a fire insurance rate re- 
were discussed yesterday by 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance 
Walter F. Martineau of New York. Mr. 
Martineau’s paper was delivered before 
the conference of rating personnel con- 
ducted this week in Richmond, Va., by 
the states in Zone 3 of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 

Using the New York fire insurance 
rate revision of 1943-4 as an illustration, 
Mr. Martineau traced the manner in 
which rate revisions are undertaken, the 
applicable sections of the insurance law, 
statistics considered, fundamental prin- 
ciples to be applied and the lessons 
which the New York Insurance De- 
partment has learned in its twenty-five 
years of experience in rate regulation. 
His paper was supplemented with ex- 
hibits of typical working papers and a 
copy of the order entered in the 1943-4 
revision. 


vision 


No Horizontal Rate Changes 


The provisions of the New York law 
that rates must be reasonable and ade- 
quate, and the prohibition against un- 
fair discrimination were emphasized. 
Mr. Martineau stated: 

“It is obvious that these provisions 
were incorporated in the statute to pre- 
vent unjustified horizontal rate changes. 
The long experience of the fire insur- 
ance business demonstrates that while 
the loss trend may move generally up- 
ward or downward, the loss ratios of 
all classes do not move up and down 
in unison. Our law contemplates that 
each class of policyholders shall carry 
to the extent possible its own burdens 
upon a fair and equitable basis. We 
have proceeded upon the assumption 
that rate making should be influenced 
by the same considerations.” 

The paper stressed the advantage of 
making both the public and the com- 
panies “experience conscious.” 

“Tf both the public and the com- 
panies” said Mr. Martineau, “learn to 
expect over a period of years that the 
Department will not hesitate to increase 
or reduce rates when the experience re- 
quires, it will greatly reduce resistance 
to necessary rate changes. 

Changes Not Based on Political 
Considerations 


“The Department which keeps a 
weathereye on the political winds and 
which fears to make necessary rate 
changes either upward or downward for 
that reason is only making its task that 
much more difficult. It will take only a 
few years in every state where rate 
regulation is new to establish the cus- 
tom of periodic revisions, If the De- 
partment acquires the reputation, like a 


good umpire, of ‘calling them as he sees 


them’ at the right time and under the 
right circumstances, no untoward pol- 
itical repercussions should be appre- 
hended. If we ever make the mistake, 
either individually or collectively, of 
making or withholding rate changes on 
a political basis, we will forfeit our right 
to carry on this function in the public 
interest.” 

In his discussion of rating formulas 
and New York practices, Mr. Martineau 
said in part: 

“In the 1939 New York rate revision 
the examiner recommended a 54% per- 
missible loss ratio. After a hearing and 


for the purpose of that revision, the 
New York Department established a 
51%% permissible loss ratio, but for 


reasons not here pertinent it was never 
applied. By the time of the 1943-4 re- 
vision it had become apparent that the 
lack of uniformity in accounting meth- 
ods previously mentioned made it im- 
possible to arrive at precise expense 


allowances and required the use of a 


temporary expedient. Over the objec- 
tions of the companies, the Department 
used a 474% permissible loss ratio, ar- 
rived at as follows: 

“49% for expenses, 
for claim expense. 

“1% for conflagration hazard, and 

“214% for underwriting profit, thereby 
providing 4714% for losses. 


Profit Formula 


including 2U~% 


“For many years the New York De- 
partment has not followed the so-called 
Commissioners’ 1921 profit formula in 
so far as it allows in the rate structure 
5% for underwriting profit and 3% for 
conflagrations. Our department allowed 
244% for underwriting profit and 1% 
for conflagrations. A committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners is studying this particular 
problem and more light should be avail- 
able upon it shortly. 

“The uniform statistical plan adopted 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in 1946 expressly 
provides that ‘claim expenses shall not 
be included with Our depart- 
ment has taken a strong position on that 
subject, pointing out that to commingle 
a controllable item like claim expense 
with an uncontrollable item like losses 
is conducive to mischief. If this prac- 
tice becomes prevalent, there is no tell- 
ing where it will stop; in the past the 
Department found cases where produc- 
tion costs were being added to claim ex- 
pense costs which, in turn, were added 
to Joss costs, producing distorted loss 
figures to the detriment of the policy- 
holder. 

“To avoid slight rate changes, the ex- 
pense of which sometimes exceeds any 
benefit obtained by the public, we do 
not make any revision if the effective 
loss ratio is within 2% percentage points 
either way of the permissible loss ratio. 
Thus, if the permissible loss ratio is 
47144%, we make no changes where the 
actual loss ratio, as adjusted, is between 
45% and 50%.” 


losses.’ 





MICH. FIRE RATES RAISED 
Over-all Increase of 12% Held Justified 
by Loss Experience in Recent 
Years, Forbes States 
Fire insurance rates have been raised 
in Michigan on an average of 12% over 
former schedules, the changes effective 
September 11, according to Insurance 

Commissioner David A. Forbes. 

“In 1946,” Mr. Forbes states “the ac- 
tual fire premiums written in Michigan 
totaled $27,213,465 and losses paid were 
$15,654,279. Losses actually incurred 
were greater, aS many occurring in 1946 
were not actually paid until 1947. The 
loss ratio, therefore, in that year on a 
written and paid basis was 57.5%. In 
1945, actual premiums written were $19,- 
744,877 and actual losses paid were $12,- 
098,639 or a loss ratio of 61.3%. In the 
past five years, premiums have totaled 
$100,092,853 and losses paid $57,273,224 or 
a loss ratio of 58.3%.” He noted that 
this compared with the departmental de- 
termination of 50% as a fair loss ratio 
for fire business. 

Authorized increases in rates by 
classes follow: Protected brick buildings 
and contents, 25%; unprotected brick 
buildings, 10%, contents, 5%; protected 
frame buildings and contents, 15%, un- 
protected frame buildings and contents, 
10%; protected dwellings, 2 cents per 
$100 per year; lumber yards, 20 per cent; 
protected brick public buildings, schools, 
churches, 20%, contents, 5%; protected 
frame public buildings, schools; churches 
and contents, 10%. 

No changes were authorized for un- 
protected dwellings, summer dwellings, 
sprinklered buildings, farm buildings, 
fireproof buildings, and unprotected pub- 
lic buildings, schools, churches of all 
classes. 


GEORGE W. HOLTON RETIRES 





Vice President of Phoenix of Hartford 
Has Served the Group Continu- 
ously for Forty Years 

Directors of the Phoenix Insurance 
Co. and the Connecticut Fire have 
granted the request of Vice President 
George W. Holton for retirement from 
active service. He has served the 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group continuously 
for forty years. He is a native of lowa, 
born at Clinton in 1872 and in 1895 
entered a local agency office at Omzha, 
Neb. 

In 1900 he was appointed state agent 

in Iowa for the Germania Fire. In 1907 
Mr. Holton was appointed state agent 
for the Phoenix of Hartford for Iowa 
and in March, 1923, was transferred to 
the eastern Pennsylvania territory. In 
1926 he was called to the home office 
at Hartford as assistant secretary of 
the companies and was made secretary 
in 29. 
In 1936 Mr. Holton was e'ected vice 
president and secretary. He is also 
president and director of the Minneap- 
olis Fire & Marine, vice president of 
the Equitable Fire & Marine and vice 
president and director of the Central 
States. 

He is a member of the Hartford Club, 
Hartford Golf Club, Twentieth Century 
Club of Hartford and the Ashcota Tribe 
of Iowa. He also ho'ds membership in 
Pioneer Lodge No. 22 A. F. & A. M., 
York Rite Bodies, Des Moines Con- 
sistory, and Za-Ga-Zig Temple of Des 
Moines, and in Washington Comman- 
dery No. 1 Knights Templar of Hartford. 





Marius R. Jewett Dies 


Marius R. Jewett, assistant treasurer 
of the Aetna Insurance Group, died in 
Hartford, September 10. Illness had 
kept him from active duties for many 
months. He had held the office of 
assistant treasurer since 1941, before 
which he had served for a number of 
years as cashier. He entered the com- 
pany in 1915 in the mail department 
and subsequently worked in the filing 
and underwriting departments before 
becoming cashier. 

Mr. Jewett was born in Waterbury, 
Conn., in 1893. He was a veteran of 
World War I and completed nineteen 
months’ service in. France. He is sur- 
vived by his father, his wife, Mrs. Mary 
P. Jewett, and a sister, Mrs. Weston P. 
Trayer of Groton, Mass. 


JAMES M. WELLS DIES 


James M. Wells, engaged in the insur- 
ance business in Fredonia, N. Y., for the 
last thirty years, was fatally stricken 
while at work in the garden of his home. 
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More Than Ev 
The Accent 
Is on 


SERVIC: 


More than ever, the «c 
cent is on service. Today's 


problems are of greater d 


versity and complexity. He- 


cent and impending rat 


and classification changes 
analysis. 


special 
business an 


require 
Moreover, 


personal interests are at- 
tuned to longer range plan- 


ning. The post-war trend t 
normalcy has placed adde 


emphasis on careful sched- 
uling to meet specific re- 


quirements. 


Thus, from every stand- 
point, the accent is on serv- 


ice. An alert informatio 


and advisory program, cou- 
pled with long experience 
and training, equips our 
Fieldmen to render you 
maximum assistance on to- 
day’s special problems and 


opportunities, 
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Pubiic Relations Is 
Making Real Progress 


{TIES AT RECORD HIGH 





ACTI 
Westen Underwriters Association Re- 
ports on Results of Cooperation of 


Companies, Fieldmen and Producers 





Pub!'> relations activities in behalf of 
capita! stock fire insurance and local 
service in this country attained 


agenc : ; 
4 new all-time high in the fiscal year 
now ening, according to the report of 
the pvdlic relations committee of the 


West¢ Underwriters Association. 

The nation-wide public relations pro- 
oram \ hich the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has gradually developed in 
recent years with the aid of public rela- 
tions and advertising counsel is now the 
most comprehensive in the history of 
the business, and is to be further ex- 
tended in the coming months the re- 
port, presented at the meeting of the 
WUA at Manchester, Vt., on September 
16, states. 

Chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee is J. C. Harding, resident execu- 
tive vice president of the Springfield 
Fire & Mi irine at Chicago. Other mem- 
bers are W. E. Newcomb, executive as- 
sistant, Great American; A. F. Powrie, 
vice president, Fire Association; John 
Rygel, vice president, Hanover Fire, and 
John P. Young, manager, Western de- 
partment, American Insurance Co. 

Local Applications of Program 

“Regional organizations of our com- 
panies, such as the WUA and the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau and similar or- 
ganizations in other areas, have made 
substantial progress in providing re- 
gional and local applications of this 
program through fieldmen and _ local 
agents in their respective states. 

“The public relations program of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
has likewise attained new proportions 
of effectiveness and is being coordinated 
with the program of the companies in 
most sections. In short, there now ap- 
pears to be a wide and growing appre- 
ciation of the importance of a more 
adequate public understanding of our 
business which indispensably serves all 
American businesses. 


Central West 


“We have endeavored to do our full 
share of this work in the central West. 
The progress made in these twelve 
months in the development and execu- 


tion of our program has met every ex- 
pectation of your committee. Our in- 
tegrated program of education and 


public relations released to field clubs 
last December has now been effected 
in e of our states. The official co- 
operation of state and local associations 
of insurance agents has likewise been 
obtained in each state. 
_ lic names of more than 57,000 opin- 
ion lers as of September 1 have 
been submitted by agents and fieldmen 
to receive the National Board bi-monthly 
pul on ‘Fire Insurance Facts and 
re Lists of these names arrive al- 
nos ily, even though the work is 
Just ing under way in certain states. 
( he invitation of the University 
homa, fieldmen and agents con- 
duc series of seventeen weekly 
‘s pertaining to our business 
ove tion WNAD, which is owned by 
sity. Adaptations of this splen- 
‘am have been recommended to 
tes, 
surance institute extending over 
I f three days will be conducted 
| t in October under the joint 
“i ot i the University of Omaha, Ne- 
a ‘ssociation of Insurance Agents 
Nebraska Fire Underwriters 
m (our field club). 


Progress in Indiana 


‘ { attainments in Indiana, where 
* . Organization of agents and 
1G ‘s submitted more than 10,000 
pinion leaders since June, and 
Ds taken towards execution of 
ram, are noteworthy. 
recommended public relations 


activities have been pursued. A sub- 


stantial amount of tie-in advertising by 


local agents and local boards was en- 
couraged; instructors in educational 
classes were provided and a modest 
number of talks to non-insurance groups 
made. 

“Your committee is of the opinion that 
this substantial progress in such a rela- 
tively short time is in itself encouraging 
indication of the soundness of our plan 
and the efficiency of our tools. 


Fall Campaign 
“In our plans for a fall campaign, or 
rather for the fiscal year 1947-1948, we 
shall of course give full force and effect 
to the National Board program in our 
states, in all of which we shall work 


closely with the Fire Prevention De- 
partment of the Western Actuarial 
Bureau. 


“These plans will as heretofore include 
distribution of the National Board bro- 
chures and other materials through our 
office, together with appropriate com- 
ments and suggestions to the fieldmen 
and cooperating agents in our territory. 

“Complete information pertaining to 
the series of weekly broadcasts over 
Station WNAD, owned by the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, including copies of 
the manuscripts used, is to be furnished 
to all field clubs, who are to be en- 
couraged in the development of similar 


public service programs in other states. 


University Conferences 

“A comprehensive study of university 
insurance conferences such as has been 
conducted at different points in our 
territory and is to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Omaha next month, is sub- 
sequently to be released to field clubs 
for their use, consideration and possible 
development. These conferences are not 
to be confused with university short 
courses which are held in a few of 
our states. 

“These conferences, usually conducted 
on the campus of the cooperating uni- 
versity, have demonstrated unusual edu- 
cational and public relations advantages. 
In such an atmosphere insurance edu- 
cation is dignified and made more effec- 
tive. Acquaintance with educational lead- 
ers is afforded and legitimate and con- 
structive publicity for all concerned 
usually results.” 


KENTUCKY LOSSES HIGHER 

Kentucky’s fire losses are slated to be 
40% higher in 1947 than last year un- 
less the present rate of destruction is 
cut down, believes W. M. Chittenden, 
Paducah, executive secretary of the 
state-wide fire prevention committee. He 
points out that there were 3,675 fires 
reported in the state in 1946, with dam- 
age amounting to $6,168,318. 





Johnson Security Special 

The Security Insurance Companies of 
New Haven, 
Everett P. Johnson as special agent for 
Virginia. Mr. 


assistant to State 


announce appointment of 


Johnson will operate as 
Agent Harry N. 
ferro with headquarters at Farmville. 

Mr. Johnson was graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1942 and immedi- 
ately after graduation enlisted in U. S. 
Army Air Tr: insport Command, serving 
in the China-Burma-India Theatre. $e 
the past year he has been employed < 
the home office of the Security. 


Talia- 





SPRINGFIELD STATE AGENT 
Nelson, Mill 


Russell F. formerly with 


Owners Mutual and Dubuque Fire & 
Marine, has joined the Springfield F. & 
M. as lowa state agent and will share 


offices in Des Moines with Frank D. 
Carr, also an lowa state agent for the 
company. Mr. Nelson takes the place of 
W. A. Kruse who resigned to form his 
own local agency in Des Moines. 


Ne Y¥. _ SQUARE CLUB 
The Insurance Square Club of New 
York held its first meeting of the season 
on Monday evening, September 15 at the 
Drug and Chemical Club. 








‘Taews a big demand for the Comprehensive 
Personal Liability policy. The day of the dam- 
age suit is by no means past and there are 
plenty of prospects yet to be sold. 

To help sell the Comprehensive Personal 
Liability policy we offer our agents the simply 


written and well-illustrated booklet 


“Where in follow-up. 


more understandable and helps 


there’s LIFE there’s LIABILITY.” This attrac- 
tive two-color booklet can be easily folded into 


a regular envelope. It makes the coverage 


“break the 


ice” for the agent. This convincing “visit by 


mail” reduces to a minimum the time spent 


Sample copy available on request. 
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Insurance 


Tells How Ad. Depts. 
Can Assist Insurance 


ELY ADDRESSES IAC MEETING 


Ohio Farmers Pooiaetion Mer. Says 
Advertising Can Help in Many Ways 
Besides Premium Production 


An insurance advertising department 


is a part of the insurance business and 
of the company with which it is affilia- 
ated so the future growth and influence 
of the department is dependent on its 
ability to adapt itself to the changing 
needs of the Dwight P. Ely, 
production manager of the Ohio Farm- 
Advertising Con- 


company, 


ers, told the Insurance 





2, Beg 


DWIGHT P. 


ference at its annual meeting at West 
Dennis, Mass., this week. 

The function of an advertising depart- 
ment is identical with the function of 
the underwriting department, or the loss 
department or the financial department 
or any other department of a company, 
he stated. The purpose of an advertising 
department is to further the interests 
of the company of which it is a part, 
whatever those interests may be. 

Functions Other Than Selling 

“It also seems to me that this line 
of thought needs more attention now 
than it has for many years because the 
insurance business seems to have arrived 
at the startling position where more and 
bigger premiums are not desirable,” con- 
tinued Mr. Ely. “Where we may have 
been looked to as a medium through 
which sales were increased, there is now 
somewhat of a blight on our selling 
talents. This only means, however, as 
i see it, that our abilities as human re- 
lations experts may now have to be 
shifted away from selling toward other 
functions because the needs of our com- 
panies have shifted to the same degree. 

‘Assuming that we are correct in stat- 
ing that the insurance advertising de- 
partment should be an integral part of 
the company’s structure, I think it 
should function fundamentally in two 
different ways. 

“First, to carry out the policies of 
the company. That means sales policies, 
when the company needs selling; re- 
trenchment policies when the company 
needs retrenchment. When the promo- 
tion of premiums ceases to be the prin- 
cipal problem of the company, there are 
other problems in which the advertising 
department can help. For instance, loss 
prevention programs; helping to institute 
educational reforms; helping to institute 

idjustment reforms; the improvement 


of rate manuals; the improvement of 


Advertising 


Con ference 


Annual Meeting 











Says Too Little Is 
Spent for Advertising 


FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS WORK 


Weir Believes Agents Commissions 
Should Be Increased; Proposes Huge 
Fire Reinsurance Co. 

West Dennis, Mass., Sept. 16—Walter 
Weir, president of the advertising agency 
of Walter Weir, Inc., New York City, 
gave the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence meeting here what he considers to 
be suggestions for advancing the wel- 
fore of the insurance business. Three 
of his main proposals were to increase 
largely the advertising appropriations 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, increase rather than lower com- 
missions and other distribution costs and 
to create a billion dollar reinsurance pool 
for the fire insurance industry in order 

to avoid placing reinsurance abroad. 

Believing that there will be a con- 
stantly expanding use of advertising in 
the future Mr. Weir said that “if, like 
advertisers who would prefer to turn the 

tasks facing them either over to George 
or to the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, you would prefer to turn your 
job of fire prevention over to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, let me 
suggest that at least you turn over with 
it funds sufficient for the job to be done. 
You can’t expect to put out a $750,000 - 
000 fire with a hose that squirts only 
$750,000 worth of funds. That figures 
out—if you’ve ever stopped to figure it 
out—to one drop of water for every 
thousand flames of fire. It can hardly be 
considered an effective way to fight a 
major conflagration. 

National Board Activity 

“Fire losses for 1947 have increased 

anproximately 25% over 1946. Has the 

appropriation of the National Board been 

increased a similar amount? What has 
the National Board done to increase the 
pe crete of its campaign, regardless 
of the fund at its disposal? Has it 
introduced anything startlingly fiew ? 

“Of course, I realize that the board 
can do little more than suggest—but I do 
believe it could suggest a little more 
clearly and perhaps a little more forcibly 
than it has to date. 

“From what I was privileged to see of 
it, the fire prevention program of the 
National Board does a wonderful job of 
diagnosing the cause of the malady, but 
it neglects completely prescribing a 
remedy. And diagnosis alone can’t cure 
a disease, or pharmacists would have 
gone out of business long ago. 

Opposes Commission Cuts 

“T feel strongly that any tampering 

with agents’ income, except to increase 





forms of policies (I think the insurance 
business has neglected the field of pack- 
aging); the preparation of more public 
relations advertising (why rates are 
higher, how coverage has been broad- 
ened, why insurance contracts are writ- 
ten in legal phraseology, etc.); more 
public service advertising (advice to 
policyholders, etc.); more attention to 
field man education in the use of ad- 
vertising. 

“The reason the advertising depart- 
ment can be of assistance in many of 
these lines is because it is the sector 
of the company which is versed in human 
relations. In other words, we are or 
should be the department which knows 


how to make friends and_ influence 
people. 
“Then, second, I think the insurance 


advertising department can help in set- 
ting up company policies. Frequently, 
company management has decisions to 
make where human reactions and agent 
or consumer acceptance is vital to the 
success of the project. The advice of 
the advertising department may prevent 
a policy which runs contrary to basic 
human relations and is, therefore, difi- 
cult if not impossible to carry out.” 


it, would wreak more harm than it would 
avoid,” said Mr. Weir. “You don’t im- 
prove a family’s financial condition by 
starving its breadwinner, and the same 
holds true for a business. 

“Such proposals as this, of course, are 
very much in line with the current and, 
T am afraid, very badly thought through 
demand to ‘lower the cost of distribu- 
tion.” Some statisticians employed by 
the Twentieth Century Fund discovered 
that between 1870 and 1939, the cost of 
distribution rose as precipitately as the 
cost of production fell. Out of every 
dollar spent for goods in 1870, seventy- 
five cents went for production and only 
twenty-five for distribution. By 1939, this 
had all changed. By 1939 only forty-one 
cents out of every dollar went for pro- 
duction and fifty-nine cents went for 
distribution. 

“On the face of it, this is supposed to 
be bad and (so the argument goes) if, 
through scientific management, the cost 
of production can be cut almost in half, 
certainly by the same means similar re- 
ductions can be obtained in the cost of 
distribution. 

“Nobody seems to have stopped to fig- 
ure, however, that if you reduce the 
cost of distribution, vou reduce the in- 


come of about 38% of our total working | 


force engaged in distribution. Nobody 
seems to have stopped to figure, either, 
that distribution supports production and 
that without it, production in volume be- 
comes a virtual impossibility. 

“No doubt the cost of distribution is 
responsible in no small way for relatively 
high prices and no doubt you could bring 
down prices by lowering the cost of dis- 
tribution—but I am afraid you would 
bring them down only because you had 
materially reduced purchasing power and 
certainly you would drive up the cost of 
production by cutting down its volume. 

“If the fire insurance industry is to 
thrive and prosper, it can do so only by 
increasing the incentives furnished 
agents rather than by reducing them 
through plans designed either to cut into 
or to cut out part of their commissions. 
Lower costs are made possible only 
through higher volume, and high volume 
is made possible only through giving 
enough people enough incentive to 
achieve it through increased sales. 

Proposes Large Reinsurance Co. 

“That the increased volume which the 
fire insurance industry has enjoyed dur- 
ing the past few years has embarrassed 
it rather than profited it can be laid 
only at the doors of the companies them- 
selves. Typical of what is fundamentally 
wrong is the growing difficulty, experi- 
enced by all the companies, of obtaining 
facultative re-insurance. 

“May I ask why the fire insurance 
companies of this fabulously wealthy 
country can’t set up their own source of 
facultative re-insurance? May I ask 
what stands in the way of a billion 
dollar re-insurance company—with sufh- 
cient reserves to make American fire in- 
surance the soundest in the world? Only 
with such a move as this does the 
inevitable and much-wished for increase 
in rates, which the fire insurance indus- 
try has considered for years, begin to 
make sense. For only with such a move 
as this can increased rates provide relief 
immediately without swelling the un- 
earned premium reserve to still greater 
and still more embarrassing proportions.” 
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Budlong Reports 


(Continued from Page 21) 








out their points in conference sessions,” 
he said. 

Finally, it was proposed that the new 
exploratory committee of the conference, 
headed by F. Sidney Holt, Aetna Fire 
Group, be set up as a standing commit- 
tee. “This is because we need constant 
and applied effort in searching out new 
objectives for the conference,” said Mr. 


Budlong. 


T. J. Kynes Forty Years 
With Northern Assurance 


Torrens J. Kynes, insurance engineer, 
completed forty years with the Northern 
Assurance on September 15. To mark 
the occasion United States Manager 
Earl D. Patton was host at a luncheon 
for Mr. Kynes at the Drug & Chemical 
Club. Members of his department pre- 
sented him with a pen and pencil set 


LEROY MARVIN DIES 
LeRoy Marvin, retired insurance man 





of Buffalo, N. Y., died recently after 
an illness of several days at lis home 
He was 82. In 1881 he was an oflice boy 


for the North & Vedder Insurance Co 
with offices in lower Main Street. The 
firm now is known as Richard L. \Wood 
& Co., Inc., 126 Pearl Street. M Mar- 
vin became man: ger of the fire insur- 
ance division. He retired in 1% 
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Adequate Insurance 
Facilities Essential 


HARRINGTON ADDRESSES AIC 





Mass. Commissioner Says Way to Pre- 
Govt. Intrusion Is for Private 


vent 
Ins. to Meet Demands 





West Dennis, Mass., Sept. 15—Warn- 
the insurance business to provide 


ings t 

x ae te facilities for all types of insur- 
ance needed by the public or else face a 
demand for Governmennt provision of 
such coverage were expressed here today 
by Insurance Commissioner Charles PB. t. 
Harrington of Massachusetts. Address- 


ing the annual meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference he reviewed 
various attempts to establish the convic- 
tion that private initiative, regulated by 
supervisory authorities, is not adequately 
meeting the insurance problems of the 
public and called on the insurance in- 
dustry so to act as to prevent further 
vovernment intrusion in the business. 

“Fire insurance has become an eco- 
nomic necessity,” said the Commissioner. 
“No business man can afford to be with- 
out it. The average man cannot own a 
home without it. It is of little avail to 
conceive and inaugurate vast housing 
projects designed to provide independ- 
ence for the home owner of moderate 
means, because if he must have a mort- 
vase on the home, he must have fire in- 
surance as a condition precedent to the 
morteage. If this fire insurance is not 
available to him through private sources, 
the same pressure, which involved the 
Government in housing projects, will in- 
volve the Government in providing fire 
insurance. 

Insurance Industry Alert 

The industry itself is alert. This is 
evidenced by the refinancing activities 
undertaken by a number of companies, 
rearrangement of reinsurance contracts, 
cooperation between insurance compa- 
nies to improve the underwriting facili- 
ties of competitors, spread of assigned 
risk plans, preparation for multiple line 
underwriting recently authorized by a 
number of state legislatures and numer- 
ous other changes designed to afford 
broader insurance facilities to the in- 
suring public. 

“The immediate future will require 
broadminded, constructive leadership 
dedicated to the principles of fair and 
reasonable competition to enhance insur- 
ance services to the public and to rebut 
the arguments of those who would fur- 
ther extend the activities of government 
In private insurance business. 

“Since the public demand continues 
unabated, it behooves the insurance in- 
dustry to unite in advancing the program 
ot multiple line underwriting. 

“In the days ahead the insurance busi- 
ness will be called upon to evaluate the 
dangers and the advantages of atomic 
ener, particularly when general ex- 
perinientation in industry commences. 
We have seen only the destructive side 


of atomic energy. I am told that its use 
- peacetime purposes will be far less 
dat US, 

“Insurance will be called upon in the 
near ‘uture to provide protection to the 
pul gainst hazards flowing from the 
ust tomic energy,” said Mr. Harring- 


‘he business must be prepared to 





NAIC Exec. Committee to 
Meet in Chicago Oct. 9-10 


Commissioner David A. Forbes of the 
Michigan Department, chairman of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners’ executive committee, has 
called a meeting of that group for Octo- 
ber 9 and 10 at the New LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago. Mr. Forbes is notifying mem- 
bers that the subjects to be discussed 
are the question of uniform practice 
among states relative to ratio of busi- 
ness written by companies to policy- 
holders’ surplus, problem involving need 
for insurance required by statute or 
otherwise and need for early develop- 
ment of a central office, as approved at 
the Atlantic City meeting. 





Chapin Vice President of 
Guy Carpenter & Co. 


R. C. Chapin, secretary of the Hart- 
ford Fire, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of Guy Carpenter & Co., Inc., rein- 
surance intermediaries, New York, ef- 
fective November 1, it is announced by 
George G. Nichols, president. 

Mr. Chapin’s entire business career 
has been insurance. He began with the 
Hartford in 1910 and has been with that 
company continuously, except for two 
years in the United States Navy during 
the first World War. 





afford the necessary protection which 
will be required by all branches of the 
insurance business. Failure to provide 
such protection opens the door to a call 
upon government to afford the protec- 
tion. 

Rating Legislation 

“With no disposition to detract from 
the work which was accomplished by the 
industry in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, I suggest humbly the enactment 
of rating legislation will prove a tragic 
error if reasonable facilities are not pro- 
vided for the administration of the laws 
enacted. If rate regulation at the state 
level is not fitted in to the pattern of 
interstate conduct of the insurance busi- 
ness in a manner which will permit the 
insurance business to operate efficiently 
on an interstate basis, state supervision 
will inevitably be replaced by national 
supervision of interstate activities. I 
submit that if it ever becomes necessary 
to regulate rates at the national level, 
regulation of rates by the several states 
will not be outlawed. 

“There is abundant evidence that the 
Commissioners are alert to their respon- 
sibility under rate regulatory laws. 
Through conference and cooperation be- 
tween the industry and the supervisors 
of insurance, the new era, which in- 
volves the regulation of the bloodstream 
of the insurance business, can be suc- 
cessful. It must be realized, however, 
that Commissioners are duty-bound to 
follow the provisions of the law of their 
several states and if these laws are found 
to be oppressive, inadequate, or burden- 
some to administer, they should be 
amended promptly. This result cannot 
be attained by state officials alone. It 
can only be attained through sympathe- 
tic and understanding cooperation be- 
tween Insurance Commissioners and the 
insurance industry.” 


Barry on Figures 


(Continued from Page 20) 


results could be obtained by states the 
same formula could be applied to various 
classifications which make up state re- 
sults. Likewise, Mr. Barry emphasized, 
no mathematical formula can be devised 
to make rate-making automatic. The ac- 
countants’ duties are to see that figures 
are accurate and complete in all details. 
Then their responsibilities end and the 
question of application of figures to 
actual rates is left to the executives 
charged with the duties of determining 
results which should yield profits. 

All of this comes back and is tied in, 
Mr. Barry said, with the methods of 
determining underwriting profits as ar- 
rived at by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters’ companies and the Insur- 
ance Commissioners in 1921. The effort 
now is to make that formula work. 

Mr. Barry defended the right of in- 
vestors in fire insurance to make a profit 
from underwriting. Insurance is a busi- 
ness, he said, in which all losses and ex- 
penses cannot be regulated in advance. 
Those in it do not know what may hap- 
pen after policies are written and pre- 
miums collected. Hence the element of 
uncertainty must be rewarded in the 
form of profits or new capital will not 
enter the business. 

Figures on written premiums and 

losses paid are not a true guide to 
company profits and losses Mr. Barry 
maintained. With Insurance Depart- 
ments in many states asking for figures 
for establishing rates, and profit margins, 
statistics to be accurate should not in- 
clude any reinsurance premiums, but 
should be direct gross less return pre- 
miums. Also the premiums reported 
should be on an earned basis by states. 
A much more accurate picture of under- 
writing results is obtained by reporting 
on an earned-incurred basis, he con- 
tended. It will be a happy day, according 
to Mr. Barry, when annual statements to 
Insurance Departments include earned 
premiums and losses incurred on a na- 
tional and state basis as well as premiums 
written and losses paid. 
_ In closing Mr. Barry spoke of the need 
for a central statistical and research bu- 
reau, which may come in the future. 
Likewise he believes that some sort of 
national rating may be evolved. 


Fire Losses Rise 28% 


Fire losses in the United States during 
August amounted to $51,359,000, an in- 
crease of 28.3% over the same month of 
1946, according to estimates of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
August loss was the third lowest for any 
month this year. Losses are tradition- 
ally lower during the summer months. For 
the first eight months of 1947 fire losses 
amount to $469,992,000, an increase of 
24% over the same period of 1946 when 
losses totaled $378,323,000. In the first 
eight months of 1945 losses amounted to 
only $301,541,000. 


Harold Conick Loses Father 

John T. Conick, father of Harold C. 
Conick, United States manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group, died Tuesday 
morning at his home in Chicago at the 
age of 89 years. Mrs. J. T. Conick, 
mother of the Royal-Liverpool manager, 
died on July 29 in Chicago. 





Great American 
(Continued from Page 20) 


president to president. Gustave F. Michel- 
bacher is advanced from vice president 
to president of the Great American 
Indemnity. Jesse S. Phillips continues 
as chairman of the board of the latter 
company. 

Koop 53 Years With Company 

Mr. Koop, who has now chosen to lay 
aside the details of administration, has 
occupied the position of chief executive 
officer of thése Great American com- 
panies for nearly twenty years and only 
recently celebrated his fifty-third anni- 
versary in the service of the Great 
American Insurance Company. He has 
spent his entire business career with the 
Great American, having entered the em- 
ployment of the company as office boy 
and having advanced through various 
positions until elected in 1928 to the 
post which he has now relinquished. 

His interests have extended beyond his 
own companies and he has given freely 
of his time to the insurance business at 
large. At various times he has served 
as president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, New York Fire Insur- 
ance Exchange and his activities have 
extended to other organizations identi- 
fied with the insurance business. 

Mr. Koop will henceforth devote his 
time largely to the financial affairs of 
the Great American Fleet and to mat- 
ters of general policy. 

Ackerman and Evans 

Mr. Ackerman, who succeeds to the 
office of chairman of the board, has also 
had a long tenure of service with the 
Great American Group. He joined the 
fleet in 1907 and advanced steadily to 
become vice president in 1931. As he has 
progressed his interest in company af 
fairs was widened and has been extended 
to outside organizations connected with 
the insurance business. Like Mr. Koop, 
he, too, has spent his entire business life 
with the Great American Group. 

Mr. Evans entered the fire insurance 
field in his native state of Texas when 
he became associated with the Texas 
Fire Prevention Bureau and thereafter 
was engaged in special agency work in 
the field. He joined the executive ranks 
of the Great American Group in 1934 
and was advanced to vice president in 
1940. He has participated extensively 
in organizational activities and is pres- 
ently serving as chairman of the Texas 
Advisory Insurance Association; also as 
a member of the executive committee of 
the South-Eastern Underwriters Associ- 
ation. 


London & Lancashire 
(Continued from Page 20) 


moted to secretary, became assistant 
manager in 1927, deputy manager in 1928 
and general manager in 1936. 

Sir Arthur’s first long trip was to In- 
dia in 1928. In 1931 he made a tour of 
the world, going back across the Pacific 
through the United States and Canada. 
In 1935 he again visited the United 
States and in 1941 came here on an im- 
portant mission in behalf of the British 
Treasury and Ministry of Economic 
Warfare. He is interested in music and 
at one time was organist in the West- 
minster Congregational Church where 
his father was pastor for forty years. 
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THINGS “at ENDURE :::Stough TIME °°: 


-TAJ MAHAL — Central India. Of exquisite architecture inlaid with pre- 
cious jewels. Built as tomb by Emperor Shah Jahan as a symbol of devotion 
to the memory of his favorite wife. Started in 1637 — finished in 1647. 
20,000 workers employed — cost $12,000,000. 
The Northern Assurance was organized in Aberdeen, Scotland in 1836 as 
an Agency Company. It has remained an Agency Company all-ways. 
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Committee Will Study Problem 
Of Control of Ammonium Nitrate 


as fer- 


A committe of five to carry out an ex- 


study of the problem of control 


nitrate 


haustive 
combustion aboard 
Major General 
Fleming, Works Ad- 
general chairman of the 
Fire Preven- 

Washing- 


of amonium 
ship to be appointed by 
Philip B. Federal 
ministrator and 
President’s Conference on 
tion, was set up last week 
ton. 
This taken at a meeting 
at the Inter- 


action was 
called by General Fleming 
departmental auditorium attended by 120 
representatives of Federal, state and 
municipal agencies and by representa- 
tives of industry and civic groups direct- 
ly interested in the problem of am- 
monium nitrate ceil diilids control. 
Continuous Research 

The committee of five will immediately 
give consideration to the question of 
ammonium nitrate shipments trom ports 
other than isolated ports; to the question 
of shipments from one port to another; 
the problem of containers for the ferti- 
lizer and will support continuous and 
enlarged research into the subject of the 
causes of combustion and its conrtol. 

A pamphlet will be printed by the 
committee at an early date for general 
distribution giving the most recent in- 
iormation on the safe handling of am- 
monium nitrate in transport. 


The session began Monday morning, 
September 8, with a general discussion 
of the ammonium nitrate problem. 


Speakers concurred that while there was 
a minimum of danger of fire or ex- 
plosion of the product in land storage 
or rail shipment, conditions aboard ship 
were ideal to cause combustion. Techni- 
cal experts agreed that the exact reasons 
for the combustion are not yet known, 
but that foreign matter in mixture with 
ammonium nitrate, or the application ol 
heat are the principal causes of past dis- 
asters such as the Texas City holocaust 
and the explosion at Brest, France. 
Appointment of the committee of five 
was put in the form of a motion by 
Louis A. Johnson, former Under Secre- 
tary of War, at present a practicing at- 
torney in New York City. It was un- 
animously carried, with an amendment 
that the new committee would coordinate 
its activities with those of the Inter- 
agency Committee studying the am- 
monium nitrate problem recently organ- 
ized by Secretary of the Treasury 
Snyder and headed by Admiral Joseph 
F, Farley, Commandant of the Coast 
Guard, which is also undertaking inde- 
pendent research on the problem. 


General Fleming Speaks 


Thorough studies are essential to re- 
duce the danger of combustion of am- 
monium nitrate aboard ship which caused 
the Texas City disaster and a more re- 
cent holocaust at Brest, France, but 
controls should not hamper the rapid 
shipment of this essential plant food to 
stricken areas of the world, desperately 
in need of fertilizer, General Fleming 
said. 

“Nearly two-fifths of the solid nitrogen 
produced in the United States in 1947- 
48 will be in the form of ammonium 
nitrate,” he said. “A thorough study of 
the causes of ammonium nitrate com- 
bustion is imperative so that means of 
combating this menace may be discov- 
ered, but it would be a grave loss if 
the material should become burdened 


with such prohibitions and restrictions 


that it would not be available 
tilizer.” 

Details of manufacture, loading and 
transport were discussed at the meet- 
ing by Major General Everett S. Hughes, 
Chief of Ordance, War Department; 
Colonel Harold T. Miller, Transportation 
Corps, War Department; R. O. E. Davis, 
Department of Agriculture; W. W. 
Yeandle, Spencer Chemical Company; A. 
R. Reed, vice president, Lion Oil Com- 


pany; Clifton A. Woodrum, president, 
American Plant Foods Council. 
The scope of scientific knowledge at 


the present time on the subject of am- 
monium nitrate and the status of re- 
search in this field were discussed by 


Fieldner, Bureau of Mines, De- 
Interior; Dr. W. G. Mc- 
Kenna, chief chemist, Bureau of Ex- 
plosives, American Association of Rail- 
roads; Alvah Small, president, Under- 
writers’ Laboratories; R. E. Wilson, man- 
ager of the Factory Mutual Research 
Corporation; Garret B. James, chairman 
of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation’s committee on hazardous chemi- 


Ae, Xe 
partment of 


cals and explosives, and Mathew M. 
Braidech, research director, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The problem of ammonium nitrate 


combustion control and regulations to 
cope with this situation were discussed 


in detail by Commodore H. C. Shep- 
heard, U. S. Coast Guard; A. Camp- 
bell, chief inspector, Bureau of Explo- 
sives, Association of American Rail- 
roads; Fire Commissioner Frank J. 
Quayle of New York City; J. Donald 
Lodge, assistant to the manager, Rail- 


road Insurance 
Harry J. Parker, 
Marine Underwriters and 
National Association of 
Surety Companies. 


Association; Captain 
American Institute of 
Myron Snell, 
Casualty and 


North British Names 
Tamm Inland Marine Supt. 


The North British Group has ap- 
pointed John R. Tamm _ superintendent 
of the Southern service office of the 
inland marine and special lines depart- 
ment with headquarters in the Hass- 
Howell building in Atlanta. Since 1933, 
following graduation from New York 
University, Mr. Tamm has. specialized 
in inland marine coverage. During the 
recent war he served as a captain in the 
army. 


Persian Gulf Oil 
Line Cover in U. S. 


Much of the insurance on the new 1,030- 
mile oil pipe-line from the Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean has been placed 
in the American market through the 
American International Underwriters 
Corp. with Marsh & McLennan of Chi- 
cago as the brokers. The pipe-line is 
now under construction from Abquaigq 
Field, near the Persian Gulf, to Sidon 
on the eastern shore of the Medditer- 
ranean and is expected to carry 300,000 
barrels of oil daily. Standard Oil of 
Cal., Texas Co., Standard Oil of New 
Jersey and Vacuum Oil are backers of 
this project. 


HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Hartford Fire have 
declared the usual dividend of fifty cents 
a share, payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record September 12. 






Marks 25 Years With North British 
Group; Is Supt. of Inland Marine 
Claims Division 
Thomas J. Hunter, superintendent of 
the inland marine claims division of the 
loss department of the North British 
& Mercantile Group, yesterday cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth anniversary with 
the organization. To mark the occasion 
he was inducted into the “Norbrit 
Guards,” all the members of which have 
served the group twenty-five years or 
longer, and he was presented with a set 
of matched golf clubs by his associates. 
He was also guest of honor at a lunch- 
eon at the Drug & Chemical Club given 
by Secretary and General Adjuster G. L. 

Scott. 

Mr. Hunter joined the North British 
Group in 1922 as a junior clerk in the 
loss department. He worked up through 
various posts and prior to his present 
appointment was in charge of automo- 
bile losses in the New York metropolitan 
area as well as handling some inland ma- 
rine claims. In his early years in insur- 


ance Mr. Hunter took the Insurance 
Institute of America fire courses and 
later passed the inland marine course. 


Widely known and popular among lead- 
ers in the loss field he has been active 
for some years in the Automobile Claims 
Association and during the last year 
served as president of that group. 





Atlantic Mutual Opens 
Offices in Oakland, Calif. 


The Atlantic Mutual and its wholly- 
owned stock affiliate, Centennial Insur- 
ance Company, have opened offices in 
Oakland, Calif. The new office is under 
the direction of James G. Clover who 
will be special agent for both companies. 
Mr. Clover has been active in fire and 
inland marine insurance circles in the 
Bay area since 1938. 





Canadian Supts 


(Continued from Page 22) 


fore recommending adoption of the re- 
vised forms) it has been suggested that 
the Uniform Act, Automobile Insurance 
Statutory Condition No. 3 (a) concern- 
ing trailers should be changed immedi- 
ately in order that the revised wording 
may be included in the proposed general 
revision of the standard forms. 

“Tn 1946 report of the standing com- 
mittee the following was suggested as 
follows: ‘(a) with trailer attached where; 
(i) the automobile is of other than the 
private passenger type, or, ((ii) the auto- 
mobile is of the private passenger type 
and the trailer is a cabin trailer, trailer 
home, or other type of trailer which is 
used for business, passenger-carrying or 
commercial purposes.’ 

“At the meeting of the committee of 
underwriters held on May 6, 1947, it was 
recommended that the following wording 
be recommended by the Superintendents 
for enactment at their next legislative 
sessions. This wording, in principle, is 
the same as that recommended last year 
and shown in the preceding paragraph, 
except that paragraph (ii) has been clar- 
ified as follows: ‘(ii) the automobile is 
of the private passenger type and the 
trailer is a cabin trailer, trailer home, 
or other trailer while such other trailer 
is being used for business, passenger- 
carrying or commercial purposes.’ ” 

“On November 29, 1946, by associa- 
tion circular No. 19, your chairman ad- 
vised all insurers transacting automobile 
and public liability insurance in all 
provinces (except Quebec) that com- 
plaints had been received respecting the 
writing of public liability and property 
damage insurance for lessees of service 
stations on a general public liability 
policy, notwithstanding that part of such 
insurance was automobile insurance. 

“The circular mentioned that at a 
meeting of the committee of under- 
writers held on November 27, 1946, it 
was recommended that all automobile 
insurance, even though written as part 
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of general public liability and property 
damage insurance should only be writ- 
ten in compliance with the uniform act 
and forms approved thereunder. Your 
chairman stated in the circular that on 
behalf of the standing committee of the 
association he had concurred in this 
recommendation. 

Garage Payroll Automobile Liability 

Policy 

“On March 21, 1947, by association 
circular No. 2, your chairman, on the 
recommendation of the committee of 
underwriters, forwarded to all insurers 
transacting automobile insurance in all 
provinces (except Quebec) a copy of a 
new standard endorsement (No. 26b) 
which is designed for the purpose of 
extending the named insured garage lia- 
bility payroll policy (S.P.F. No. 4) to 
cover employes of the insured on a 
blanket basis. This standard form had 
previously been sent to all insurers for 
comment and criticism on May 22, 1946. 
Owner’s Policy Form—Customs Duty 

Coverage 

“On April 10, 1947, by association cir- 
cular No. 3, your chairman notified all 
insurers transacting automobile insur- 
ance in all provinces (except (Quebec) 
that a meeting of the committee of 
underwriters had been held on March 
13, 1947, to consider what should be 
done in regard to customs duty cover- 


age under Section B of the owner's 
policy, when it was finally recommended 
that the standard owner's automobile 
policy should be amended as_ regards 


Section B of the Insuring Agreements 


(collision, fire and theft) to include as 
part of the standard policy coverage 
any customs duty payable to United 
States authorities where a claim is made 
under Section B of the said poli 

“The circular contained the endorse- 
ment wording recommended by the 
committee of underwriters wit! the 
statement that the actual wording 0! 
this coverage should be incorporated in 
the next general revision of the © vners 
policy. Your chairman concurred in this 
recommendation. ; 

“On May 15, 1947, by association cir 
cular No. 7, your chairman, on the rec- 
ommendation of the committe un- 
derwriters, forwarded to all irers 
transacting automobile insuran: all 
provinces (except Quebec) two ‘ se- 


ment forms as follows: 

“1. Garage keepers legal liab:! fire, 
explosion and theft) endorsemen 
“2. Legal liability (collision, 
theft) endorsement (individual « el 

dorsement to a driver’s policy). 

“The first endorsement desig: 
attachment to a garage payroll 
policy (S.P.F. No. 4) was recon a 
for temporary ‘approval by ‘* 
tee of underwriters pending lat 
sion of the garage payroll liabili 
when it is proposed to inclu 
endorsement coverage as a pari 
basic standard policy form. You 
man concurred in this recomme! 

“The second endorsement proj 
attachment to an individual driy 
icy was released to all insuré 
comment and criticism.’ 
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Mic :elbacher Heads 
Great American Ind. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE LEADER 
Wid Known Educator, His Book, 
“C..ualty Insurance Principles,” Is 
Authoritative Work 
Gu.tave F. Michelbacher, who now be- 
president of the Great American 
Indeomity Co., with retirement of Wil- 
liam }f. Koop as chief executive of the 
comp inies in the Great American Group, 
is ( of the outstanding figures in the 
casualty insurance business, noted for 
his acumen as an experienced company 
executive, author and educator. He has 
been vice president of the company since 

it was established in 1926. 

Mr. Koop was elected chairman of the 
executive committee of the companies 
in the group and Jesse S. Phillips con- 
tinues as chairman of the board of the 
Great American Indemnity. 

Mr. Michelbacher was born Decem- 
ber 26, 1890, in Riverside County, Cal 
He is a graduate of the University of 
California, with a B.S. degree in 1912, 
and an M.S. degree in 1913. At the 
University of California he was a con- 
temporary of William Leslie, general 
manager of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, another Californian 
who has carved out a distinguished ca- 
reer in the east in casualty insurance. 





Joins Compensation Bureau 


Mr. Michelbacher came east in 1915 
when he was appointed statistician for 
the Workmen’s Compensation Service 
Bureau. In 1916 he was made actuary 
ior the National Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Service Bureau and in 1919 was ap- 
pointed secretary of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance. In 1921 
he resigned from that position to be- 
secretary and treasurer of the 
mal Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, now the National Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters. 

When the Great American Indemnity 
was organized in 1926, he joined it as 
vice president and has continued since 
that time to be closely identified with its 
Progress. His succession to the presi- 
is widely acclaimed in casualty in- 

ance circles. j 

the wider 
hole, Mr. 


rded as 





field of the business as 
Michelbacher is highly 
speaker, lecturer, author 
yr A charter member and 
of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ie served as vice president of the 
, 1922-1924, and as president, 1924- 


thor of numerous articles and lec- 
on casualty insurance, Mr. Michel- 
vs most. monumental work to date 
book, “Casualty Insurance Prin- 
published by the McGraw-Hill 
Co. in 1930, with the second, re- 
dition published in 1942, All roy- 
received by the author from the 
this book go into the educational 
the Casualty Actuarial Society. 
evised edition of “Casualty Insur- 
Principles” appears on the sug- 
oe list of the Insurance In- 
America in connection with a 
of its courses. It is recognized 
authoritative textbook not only 
ualty but on related insurance sub- 
He wi is assisted in its preparation 
‘Troup of experts in several lines 
ualty insurance. 


GENERAL RE. DIVIDEND 

ral Reinsurance Corp. will pay 
nd of 30 cents a share on Rll 
) . stockholders of record Sep- 








Volpe Studios 
F. MICHELBACHER 


ELECTS HANCOCK 


GUSTAVE 


JOYCE & CO. 
W. B. Joyce & Co., New York 


insur- 


ance brokerage firm, announces the elec- 


tion of Austin F. Hancock, Jr., 
president of the corporation. 


as vice 


WANTS FILINGS WITHHELD 





Harrington Asks Carriers to Refrain 
From Filing Rates Until Effective 
Date of Mass. Rating Acts 
Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts has asked 
that companies refrain from making fil- 
ings of rates in that state before the 
effective date of the rating acts. Chap- 
ters 174A and 175A of the Acts of 
1947 regulating casualty, surety, fire, ma- 
rine and inland marine insurance become 
operative October 1 and the Commis- 
sioner has no authority to accept filings 

prior to that date. 

Cooperation of all carriers is requested 
in this matter. 

Applications for licenses of rating or- 
eanizations will be available on or about 
September 22. Requests for such appli- 
cations will be received subject to de- 
livery. 

Instructions relating to filing will be 
made public prior to October 1. 


MANUAL REVISIONS ADVANCE 


Towner Bureau Issues Fidelity and 
Blanket Fidelity Sections; New 
“Scope of Coverage” Section 


The Towner Rating Bureau has com- 
pleted the first step of its proposed re- 
vision of the fidelity, surety and forgery 
manual published by it. 

Revisions covering the fidelity and 
blanket fidelity sections of the manual 
have now been printed. 

The bureau points out that for the 
first time the manual contains a “Scope 
of Coverage” section which is complete 
in every respect. It is believed that the 
revised section will be of great help to 
producers in the field, supervisory au- 
thorities and their assistants and to the 
new men and women coming into the 
business at this time. 





“Why do 7 give 
ALL «xy INSURANCE BUSINESS 
go BILL SMITH?” 






“Here’s one reason. He keeps me up-to-the-min- 
ute on modern insurance practices. He just ex- 
plained how this Central Surety Combination 
policy takes the place of two old policies. 





7 appreciate such alert service.” 


Busy policyholders often judge an agent by his 
promptness in presenting to them the latest in- 
surance ideas such as the remarkably broad 
coverage in the Central Surety 


Individual Comprehensive 


COMBINATION 


Liability Policy 


Combines automobile with personal liability ia 


a single comprehensive policy. A real reason 
for calling on all policyholders! 


CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION 








110 ee STREET 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 








Stellwagen and Moser 
Speak on Rating Forum 


MEETING HELD AT RICHMOND 


Department Sis Eves Addresses on 
Casualty Rate Making and Casualty 
Rate Regulation 

H. P. Stellwagen, executive vice presi- 
dent, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, and Henry S. Moser, Sonnen- 
schein Berkson Lautmann Levinson & 
Morse, Chicago, addressed the Zone 3 
forum on rating matters of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
at Richmond, Va., September 16. Mr 
Stellwagen’s subject was “The Funda- 
mentals of Casualty Insurance Rate 
Making” and Mr. Moser spoke on “Cas- 
ualty Rate Regulation.” 

This meeting, September 15-18, was 
called following the annual convention of 
the Commissioners at Atlantic City in 
June, when it was the consensus that, 
with number of states which have now 
enacted rating laws for the first time, 
uniformity in administration of such laws 
is desirable and the purpose of the 
Richmond meeting was to familiarize the 
rating members of the Departments in 
the several states with the rate-making 
and administrative procedures. 

Arrangements were made to have a 
panel of three technical advisers present 
at each lecture to assist the lecturer in 
the question and answer period follow- 
ing the lecture. Serving on the casualty 
insurance panel were J. M. Cahill, T. O. 
Carlson, W. J. Heinrich, V. Lemmon, FEI. 
F. Richardson and L. A. Sawyer. On 
the bonding panel were FE. K. Cathcart, 
G. Griffin, and G. B. Slattergren. Be- 
cause of the large registration of De- 
partment rating men, the committee in 
charge of the forum found it impossible 
to accommodate men from companies 
and organizations other than the lectur- 
ers and panel members. 

Stellwagen on Rate Making 

Mr. Stellwagen said that the rating 
men in the Departments will be called 
upon to answer two questions with re- 
spect to rates submitted to them: 
whether they are excessive or inade- 
quate. A proper casualty rate, he said, 
should cover the losses which arise from 
the risk undertaken, yield an adequate 
sum for the expenses of selling and 
servicing the insurance and yield a profit 
to the underwriter. Since in practice the 
profit factor is combined with the ex- 
pense factor, he said, it may be said that 
casualty insurance rates are made up of 
two parts—a loss element and an ex 
pense element. 

With respect to the loss element, Mr. 
Stellwagen said that it is usually com 
puted from a premium and loss exhibit 
or an exposure and _ exhibit derived 
from the recording and tabulation of the 
daily transactions of insurance compa 
nies. The scope and refinement of these 
exhibits, he continued, will vary greatly 
from one company to another. Under 
the topic, “Written-Paid vs. Earned 
Incurred,” Mr. Stellwagen said: 


Earned-Incurred Exhibit Superior 

“The most important consideration 
that arises in connection with the inter- 
pretation of experience data is whether 
those data be on a written-paid basis or 
an earned-incurred basis. Viewing the 
casualty field as a whole, it can be said 
quite definitely that the earned-incurred 
exhibit is vastly superior to the written- 
paid exhibit for rate-making purposes. 
It is true that the written-paid exhibit 
has some evidential value in the case of 
the direct damage lines, such as glass 
and burglary, but even here the adjust- 
ment of the written-paid exhibit to an 
earned-incurred exhibit is to be recom- 
pas However, on the third party 
liability lines and on workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance the written-paid exhibit 
is wholly misleading and dangerous.” 

Mr. Stellwagen called attention to the 
fact that when casualty insurance rates 
are revised, they are calculated to reflect 
future conditions and not for the pur- 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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Future Is Keynote of IAC Gathering 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Harry G. Helm, Glens Falls Group, one 
of the panel experts, was against de- 
termination of the budget on the basis 


of a fixed percentage of annual premium 
income. But he urged at least $200,000 
appropriation for true advertising ex- 
penditures, and that efforts be concen- 
trated on an educational program to the 
public so that it will be familiar with 
the great advantages of private business 
enterprise over strait- -jacket governmen- 
tal operation of insuri mce which, he felt, 
is the trend at present. “Therefore, we 
must spend money and liberally,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Freeman injected the thought as 
to what should be allotted for public 
relations over and above advertising but 
the consensus was that the two items 
were inter-related and that the over-all 
$200,000 budget would cover both. It was 
definitely decided at this point that per- 
centage of the year’s premium income 
would not be the measuring rod. 

F. Sidney Holt, Aetna Fire Group, 
speaking in favor of national magazine 
advertising, was the first of the experts 
to be heard. He recommended $125,000 
for this purpose, 10% of which would be 
for the insurance trade papers. After 
outlining the advantages of such adver- 
tising he urged that the copy theme be 
“Conservation of Human Life and Prop- 
erty” and that it be individual company 
advertising rather than part of a joint 
effort of a number of companies 

Frank A. Whipple of Chas. W. Hoyt 
Co., New York advertising agents, in 
discussing media to use said that it is 
better to pick a few national magazines 
reaching readers in the upper income 
brackets and thus have a continuity of 
persistent, steady messages instead of 
scattering the advertising in a lot of 
magazines with messages running infre- 
quently. He stressed, “If you want to 
create an impression of stability you 
should use full page space because that 
is what most impresses the average 
\inerican.” 


Hawley Backs Insurance Press 


Newton C. Hawley, National Fire 
Group, made a hit with the insurance 
trade paper men present when he urged 
that at least $65,000 of the appropriation 
be allocated to trade journal advertising. 
He said the companies would have a 
selfish interest in supporting such media 
as “our trade press can prove increas- 
ingly valuable in presenting the correct 
and complete story of our business for 
reference by outside interests whose 
misunderstanding and alarm are con- 
stant sources of trouble to us.” 

The speaker also said that for the 
price of only one page a month for a 
year in a large national magazine “we 
could buy and use over 600 pages of 
trade journal advertising. Using all the 
issues of twenty-five journals we would 
be appearing continuously and_ heavily 
before the agents of the country. These 
agents are the ones who really deter- 
mine whether our company gets the 
business they sell. 

“Furthermore,” he pointed out, “with 
the hundreds of pages of trade jour- 
nals continuously circulating among our 
agents we can tie in and plug our other 
advertising material with the result that 
our entire advertising effort is more ef- 
fective and our company widely known 
as one anxious and able to help the 
agents.” Total cost of this trade journal 


advertising, the speaker stressed, will 
circulate our company name and mes- 
sages over 2,000,000 times at a cost of 
? 


2 cents each or less. 


Views of Blatchford and Cosgrove 

Speaking for radio and_ television, 
Ralph Blatchford, Employers’ Liabil- 
ity, said he would recommend both but 
that the budget of the Average Fire & 
Casualty Group would not permit of 
However, he 


such a large expenditure. 


urged that the possibilities of commer- 
cial television be studied as there’s a 
big field ahead for it. As to radio, he 
declared that $1,000,000 a year is needed 
in order to do a real job, and its biggest 
appeal, he thought, was that radio 
reaches the lower income people who in 
the future, will have a lot to do with 
the acceptance of our products. 

John N. Cosgrove, American of New- 
ark, then came forward with a plea that 
the Average Fire & Casualty Group set 
aside $20,000 for the monthly publication 
of a magazine for its employes. In rapid- 
fire order he listed its content, indicating 
a well balanced array of articles about 
the insurance industry itself, his com- 
pany’s contributions to the industry, its 
employe benefits, etc. His program also 
included a page of comics, fashion page 
for women employes, a reader’s forum, 
personals on sons and daughters of em- 
ployes and announcements on promo- 
tions within the company. He also felt 
that employes should be informed as to 
the financial condition of the company 
and, therefore, recommended that its 
statement of condition be printed quar- 
terly. 

James F. White, Maryland Casualty, 
requested that $50,000 be allocated in 
the budget for direct mail and blotters. 
A show of hands indicated that every 
company represented here used such 
material. He called it “bread and butter 
advertising” and said that “the need for 
direct mail leaflets is self-evident as 
every line written by a company should 
be explained in a descriptive circular.” 

Finally, Robert E. Brown, Jr., Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, and Harry G. Helm, 
Glens Falls, spoke respectively for 
agents’ window displays and movies. Mr. 


Brown admitted that only about 1,500 
agents of the company would have 
ground floor window display space to 


an’t neglect them. 
budget should be 


use but said: “We 
At least 5% of the 


spent for window displays which can 
tie in with any national campaign we 
may plan on doing. But so doing we 


will show the public that we not only 
have something to sell but here is the 
place at which to buy it.” 

Mr. Helm recommended a movie pro- 
gram rather than just one movie. He 
estimated $90,000 as the total cost of 
making a twenty-minute movie and get- 
ting it into circulation, and said that it 
should be general rather than directed 
at selling particular types of coverage. 

No decision on an advertising budget 
was reached by the executive board of 
the Average Fire & Casualty Group but 
President Fitzpatrick estimated that if 
all of the recommendations were ac- 
cepted its budget would greatly exceed 
the $200,000 mark. Charles E. Freeman, 
impressed by the quality of the discus- 
sion, moved that complete unabridged 
minutes of the meeting be made avail- 
able to every member of IAC. 


McVay Luncheon Speaker 
luncheon spéaker C. D. 
McVay, president, Ohio Farmers, had 
a large audience including Edward C. 
Stone, United States manager and at- 
torney, Employers Group, and Charles 
F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Commissioner. In introducing Mr. 
McVay, President Budlong said he was 
observing his twenty-fifth anniversary 
with Ohio Farmers which next Febru- 
ary will mark its 100th anniversary. 

Mr. McVay’s main argument, “Let's 
keep the control of Government in our 
own hand,” met with an appreciative 
audience agreement. He said, “We have 
seen the Government’s power to tax 
employed not only for the purpose of 
raising revenue but for the purpose of 
bringing about redistribution or sharing 
of wealth to break up large estates and 
establish various types of social insur- 
ance. We have attempted by various 


As_ today’s 


ADOPT NEW CONSTITUTION 





Provides Two Main Classes of Members 
in IAC Instead of Three—Class A 


and Associate 


West Dennis, Mass., Sept. 16—The 
Insurance Advertising Conference at its 
business session here this morning, 
adopted a new constitution and by-laws, 
giving approval to the diligent work done 
by a special committee headed by John 
Ashmead, Phoenix of Hartford, ; 

A major change, it was explained, is 
that hereafter there will be two main 
classes of members—Class A and asso- 
instead of 


ciate members—in the IAC 
three as previously existed. Class A 
members will be as follows: (1) repre- 


sentatives of stock fire, casualty and 
surety companies which are legally li- 
censed to transact any form of such 
insurance; (2) representatives of a group 
of such companies, and (3) representa- 
tives of associations supported and 
maintained by such companies. ‘ 

Associate members shall consist of 
duly accredited representatives of eligi- 
ble newspapers, magazines, radio sta- 
tions, advertising agencies or other or- 
ganizations, other than those who can 
qualify as Class A members. 

It is stipulated in the new constitution 
that voting membership in the IAC will 
be limited to one Class A member from 
each company, group, bureau or asso- 
ciation which maintains a separate mem- 
ber of the conference. 





regulatory devices the control of pro- 
duction of food crops and animals and 
the regulation and control of prices. 

“We have not been content to leave 
entirely to free collective bargaining the 
control of wages, hours or working con- 
ditions. Our Government has entered 
widely into the fields of banking, insur- 
ance and manufacturing in competition 
with private industry. Through a series 
of Supreme Court decisions it has been 
determined that Congress has the power 
to regulate activities no matter how 
local in character and whether such ac- 
tivities have been regarded as commerce 
or not, if such activities exercise an 
economic effect on interstate commerce. 

“Through measures of this character 
and extension of the principle of grants 
in aid to states and local communities 
we have undermined the importance, 
power and independence of the states 
in our Federal system, and have moved 
toward centralization of power in Wash- 
ington. 

“The danger, if any there be to Amer- 
ica, lies in the growing tendency on the 
part of some people to be willing to 
surrender their constitutional freedom in 
exchange for what would appear to be 
economic security. There is only one 
way to meet this challenge and that is 
by education. Public sentiment has al- 
ways been the controlling force in this 
country.” 


A golf tournament was held this 
afternoon followed by the president’s 
reception and annual dinner this eve- 


ning at which Commissioner Harrington 
whose talk is reviewed elsewhere fea- 
tured “What’s Ahead for Insurance.” 


IAC Meeting Sidelights 


John Ashmead, Phoenix of Hartford, 
was an early arrival at the IAC meeting 
at West Dennis, Mass., bringing his en- 
tire family. They had motored down 
from Nova Scotia where their vacation 
was thoroughly enjoyed. Mr. Ashmead’s 
son, John, Jr., was in Army intelligence 
work in Japan during the war. He is 
now starting a college teaching career 
and this week joins the English depart- 
ment staff of Haverford College. In 
addition he is writing fiction for the 
Atlantic Monthly in his spare time. 





The Stone family, wis manage the 
Lighthouse Inn where this meeting was 
held September 15-16, made a hit with 


(Continued on Page 36) 


IAC Movie Program 
Features Educai 


TWO PREVIEWS ARE SHON 


Films of North America Group, A/a 
Life Affiliated Cos., and Natio: 
Board Well Received 


West Dennis, Mass., Sept. 14 
cative of its alertness in looking 
to the future the Insurance Adve: 
Conterence at its opening meeting hore 
this evening concentrated on the | if 
movies (1) to recruit personnel: | 
as a public relations aid, and (3) n 
aid in reducing street and highway ac- 
cidents. Two movie previews were shown 
—‘Your Tomorrow,” the Insuranc 
of North America film which was ex 
plained by H. Paul Abbott, its director 
of education, and “Live and Let Live,” 
the animated film produced in the studio 
of the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hart 
ford. 

Another feature of the program was 
the showing of the movie, “Crimes of 
Carelessness,” which was produced for 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. This ties in with the plea for in- 
tensified fire prevention made by Presi 
dent Truman at last spring’s fire pre- 
vention conference in Washington. Theo- 
dore W. Budlong of the National Board, 
in brief introductory remarks, said that 
the film was designed for showings at 
luncheon clubs, civic meetings, ete. 

Mr. Abbott, whose talk is reviewed in 
the fire section of this issue, was intro- 
duced by Program Chairman Clark W. 
Smitheman who said he had been head 
master at Newark (N. J.) Academy prior 
to joining the North America Companies 
two years ago. As part of its educational 
program these companies have prepared 


an attractive brochure, titled “Oppor- 
tunities in Fire, Marine and Casualty 
Insurance” which was available to IA¢ 


members at this meeting. 


Brown Lauds Educational Films as 


Public Relations Aid 


Pinch-hitting for Stanley F. Withe, 
manager, public education departinent, 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., r; was un- 
able to be present, Robert E. Brown, Jr., 
assistant manager of advertising of that 
group, said that educational motion pic- 
tures on loss prevention subjects offer 
insurance agents splendid opportunities 
for performing valuable service to their 
communities. At the same time, they 
are certain to improve their own public 
relations. Mr. Brown went on: : 

“Motion picture films on highway sate- 

fire prevention and other conserva- 
tion subjects, of which there are many 


now available, afford insurance agents 
opportunity to make a personal con(ribu- 
tion to local safety drives. An cxample 
of such a film available to all insurance 
agents, is “Crimes of Carelessne re- 
cently produced by the Nationa! !oard 
of Fire Underwriters. An age can 
easily arrange to present films ; as 
this at meetings of organizations with 
which he is connected, or at other com- 
munity gatherings, preferably prc: eded 
by a short introductory talk on fire 


prevention or some other allied pri 
A Community Asset 
“If educational activity such as : 
made a definite and continuous { ol 
the agent’s public relations prog! 
is bound to receive credit from a1 
widening circle for being a 
spirited citizen and a real com 
asset. , 
“The fact that this is one of th 
forms of advertising an insuranc: 
can employ—to be known as @ 
in loss prevention activities—tli 
that he can, as a result of these act 
make more contacts with com 
leaders than he could on the golf 
or in any other way, doesn’t mal 
public think one bit less of him 
motives. i 
“The public is generous in this re- 
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It will give him credit for being sincere 
and -elfish to just the extent that he 


incere. If he obviously is using safety 
ar entering wedge to get in and sell 
offers a folder on accident pre- 


weet with one hand and reaches for an 
applic uon_ with the other, he won't get 
very sut if he waits for the long- 
range benefits, if he slowly increases his 
yalu » the community by doing some 
of th se things to improve local condi- 
tions, if he gradually adds to his ac- 
quai neeship, his townspeople are just 
hour to turn to him more and more for 
their ‘nsurance needs.’ 


Puts Faith in Films 

The Aetna, Mr. Brown said, places 
ereat faith in films and other visual 
‘ il as a public relations tool and, 
in 192) became one of the early pioneers 
in the field when it furnished slide films 
to its agents. In 1930, it made a series 
of technicolor “shorts” or trailers avail- 
) its agents for use in theatres and, 


mate! 


able 


in 1940, was the first insurance organiza- 
tion in the country to establish its own 
motion picture bureau for the production 
of educational loss prevention films in 


color and with sound accompaniment. 

In the last seven years, Mr. Brown 
said, the Aetna has released twenty-five 
loss prevention films for national dis- 
tribution on such subjects as industrial 
safety and health, street and highway 
safety, first aid, nutrition, crime and fire 
prevention and sports and home safety. 

“Circulating libraries” containing prints 
of all current films are set up in fifty 
Aetna offices and general agencies strate- 
gically located throughout the country 
and Aetna agents are urged to promote 
showings to local luncheon and service 
clubs, safety councils, Red Cross chap- 
ters, civic and fraternal organizations, 
schools and PTA and church groups. 

Makes New Contacts 

While this type of distribution does 
not give the huge audience figures ob- 
tainable through unrestricted distribution 
direct to the public, it does afford Aetna 
agents the opportunity for making many 
new contacts in their own communities 
and is meeting with increasingly enthusi- 
astic support by company representa- 
tives, Mr. Brown said. 

Many Aetna agents, Mr. Brown de- 
clared, have already been able to trace 
a substantial amount of new business to 
contacts they made in their loss preven- 
tion work and their comments might well 
be summed up by one of the company’s 
prominent agents who described his loss 
prevention campaign through motion pic- 
tures in these words: 
| know of no other phase of commu- 
nity activity by an insurance agent that 


produces such favorable public relations 

as the campaign to make this a safer and 
poe : Shae 

better city in which to live.’ 


In the first year of this new distribu- 
tion policy, Aetna agents made 7,000 sep- 
al showings, about 80% of them to 


adult groups. Total attendance at these 
showings was approximately three quar- 
te f a million persons. 





N. J. Casualty Ass’n Opens 
‘all Season; Name Chairmen 


st luncheon meeting of its fall sea- 
vas held by the Casualty Under- 
s Association of New Jersey on 
inber 8 with Henry M. O’Brien, 
lent, as chairman. The following 
ng committee chairmen for the 
year were appointed by Mr. 
\ n: compensation, Ernest Bab- 
Bankers Indemnity; public rela- 
John H. Nolan, Aetna Casualty & 
; educational, Paul S. Parris, Fi- 
& Deposit. 


‘EGORY MAKES K. C. SPEECH 
. Gregory, first vice president of 
itional Association of Accident & 

Underwriters, manager of the 
r branch office of the Business 
\ssurance Co., was speaker at the 
x of the Kansas City, Mo., chap- 
' the association, September 12. 
Bayliss, Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
Co., is president of the Kansas 
hapter, 


AGENTS HONORING ALPAUGH 


Inter-Ocean’s Producers in Midst of 
September Sales Drive for Their 
President 


Agents of the Inter-Ocean Insurance 
Co. in twenty-three states are “Casting 
for Apps for Alpaugh” this month 
which commemorates the company’s an- 
nual president’s birthday campaign in 
honor of President W. G. Alpaugh. 

Early results indicate that the indus- 
trial department is on the way to a rec- 
ord month, and scattered returns from 


the larger monthly and commercial agen- 
cies show an increase over last Septem- 
ber. To date this year Inter-Ocean has 
made a substantial increase in premium 
income. 

President Alpaugh, who is celebrating 
his thirty-fifth anniversary with the 
company, has been primarily concerned 
with agency work since joining Inter- 
Ocean in 1912. He was elected president 
in January of 1946 and has continued as 
director of agencies since that time. The 
company, which has written only disa- 
bility and allied coverages since organi- 
zation in 1903, recently changed its 
name from Inter-Ocean Casualty to In- 


SCHMOCK NAMED AT HOUSTON 

Rudolph Schmock has been named 
manager of the Houston, Tex., claim de- 
partment for the Standard of Detroit 
Group. Mr. Schmock has had ten years 
of claim experience prior to his connec- 
tion with Standard. 


ter-Ocean Insurance which was apropos 
to its entry into the life field. Although 
life policies are being offered through 
the company’s weekly premium offices at 
this time, it will be a matter of a few 
more weeks before the first Ordinary 
forms are placed on the market. 





————— ' 
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Embezzlement losses aren’t “peanuts”! 


Embezzlement losses, to use the vigorous idiom 
of America, “aren’t just peanuts.” As witness 
U.S.F. & G. case No. 181333, with losses total- 
ing $271,777.81. Or No. 4-MF-2, in which a 
shipping clerk appropriated merchandise worth 
$34,000. With prices high and more money in 


circulation, losses due to employee dishonesty 


are rising sharply. 





Yesterday’s Fidelity Bonds may not provide 
adequate coverage today. Your company may 
have a sizeable deficit to make up in event of 
major embezzlement losses. Why not review 
your bonding program in the light of current 
conditions? The U.S.F.&G. agent in your 


community will be glad to analyze your pro- 


gram, without obligation. Consult him today. 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 



















UNITED STATES 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 
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Board of Aviation Underwriters 
Compiles 1946 Experience Tables 


The following 1946 experience tables on aviation coverages were compiled by the 
oard of Aviation Underwriters, statistical agency of the New York Insurance De- 
partment. The compilations include the experience of stock and mutual companies. 
Due to late reporting, the experience of one company is not included. The written 
premiums for policy year 1946 are subject to adjustment to an earned basis in order 


to be related properly to incurred losses. 
Incurred Paid 
Net Losses Losses 
Prems. Including Including 
Written Expense Expense 
$ $ $ 
LL RISK—GROUND 
Scheduled air iines...... on 759,504 332,505 304,410 
(1946) 1,397,340 655,819 136,131 
Industrial aid risks......... (1945) 320,250 174,673 155,506 
(1946) 422,645 39,306 19,008 
Flying services ..........-- (1945) 849,618 1,100,519 1,031,296 
(1946) 1,810,868 969,773 638,020 
Manufacturers (1945) 492,215 208,591 179,591 
(1946) 284,957 21,711 11,460 
Private pleasure risks....... (1945) 470,858 415,144 399,959 
(1946) 1,175,937 452,279 259,479 
TE Scciwenriae deena ears (1945) 2,892,608 2,231,432 2,070,762 
(1946) 5,091,747 2,138,888 1,064,098 
HULL RISK—CRASH 
Scheduled air line (1945) 1,385,105 2,469,833 2,068,066 
(1946) 2,798,973 2,179,820 1,290,283 
Industrial aid risks......... (1945) 509,660 163,514 132,514 
(1946) 765,890 182,066 102,502 
} services .(1945) 911,423 833,892 779,957 
(1946) 2,716,382 1,604,709 1,091,586 
Manufactur (1945) 420,363 172,074 77,874 
(1946) 154,943 163,790 124,790 
Private pleasure risks.......(1945) 368,376 362,731 335,440 
(1946) 1,260,909 696,807 470,789 
(reer ee ee (1945) 3,595,099 4,002,044 3,393,851 
(1946) 7,697,097 4,827,192 3,079,950 
PUBLIC LIABILITY RISKS 
S luled r lines — 99,032 12,911 10,195 
(1946) 85,615 21,787 4,962 
Industrial aid risks.......6. (1945) 28,175 4,502 2 
(1946) 32,997 5,501 51 
I service ioSiaek sR eo? 182,794 50,319 12,593 
(1946) 340,885 113,471 4,094 
Manufactur (1945) aon 8 8 (ssesns, ‘smende 
(1946) 13,506 26000 ss hisweue 
I te pleasu ri . (1945) 89,685 11,122 122 
(1946) 178,968 7,316 1,136 
\irpor . (1945) 101,810 25,654 12,415 
(1946) 200,319 62,649 4,208 
Miscellaneous . (1945) 170,930 83,755 51,037 
(1946) 206,569 55,775 19,925 
DE ccteive dSentas - (1945) 721,860 188,263 86,364 
(1946) 1,059,075 292,499 34,376 
PASSENGER LIABILITY RISKS 
Schedule ir lines sone cQeeeaD 2,459,966 1,479,896 537,378 
(1946) 1,673,011 1,175,789 232,968 
Industr id risk (1945) 100,861 37,078 3,089 
(1946) 149,835 1,744 25 
I ery S . (1945) $57,916 542,008 151,480 
(1946) 917,852 562,373 37,493 
ufactu . (1945) 38,584 370,245 20,095 
(1946) 11,335 25,042 1,342 
l te pleasure risks . (1945) 125,812 30,469 4,914 
(1946) 268,063 72,289 5,299 
TM ccawiinesass da bent (1945) 3,183,139 2,459,696 716,956 
(1946) 3,020,096 1,837,237 277,127 
PROPERTY DAMAGE RISKS 
S uled air limes....ceces (1945) 110,830 103,803 37,153 
(1946) 96,449 147,585 23,369 
Industrial aid risks......... (1945) 36,675 3,789 3,439 
(1946) 46,791 7,016 2,312 
Piging@ S@TvViCES: ..nscesccsce (1945) 175,436 87,438 49,240 
(1946) 324,948 142,744 33,952 
Manufacturers . (1945) 42,388 5,272 3,522 
(1946) 13,007 2,431 606 
Private pleasure risks....... (1945) 90,275 24,256 15,023 
(1946) 72,534 37,029 17,383 
PO i ois sent aes wr aeeee (1945) 54,280 22,834 6,655 
(1946) 132,314 29,965 5,695 
el ina plo dacss beeuciee (1945) 509,920 247,392 115,032 
(1946) 786,163 366,770 83,317 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT RISKS 
TORINIOOR a 5.6 ks kdicb esa eatin (1945) 736,942 392,094 297,417 
(1946) 1,062,258 290,916 135,693 
OU nn 5. SCkcb kes caseueee (1945) 492,047 246,306 246,306 
(1946) 469,488 173,236 62,002 
MED. Secsemevteemesescee (1945) »228,989 638,400 543,723 
(1946) 1,531,746 464,152 197,695 











Loss 
Reserve 
Dec. 31, 

1946 

$ 


28,095 
519,688 
19,167 
20,298 


29,000 
10,251 
15,185 
192,800 


160,670 
1,074,790 


401,767 
889,537 
31,000 
79,564 
53,935 
513,123 
94,200 
39,000 
27,291 
226,018 
608,193 


1,747,242 


2,716 
16,825 
4,500 
5,450 
37,726 
109,377 


11,000 
6,180 


101,899 
258,123 


942,518 
942,821 
33,989 
1,719 
390,528 
524,880 
350,150 
23,700 
25,555 


66,990 


1,742,740 
1,560,110 
66,650 
124,216 
350 
4,704 
38,198 
108,792 


1,750 


132,360 
283,453 


94,677 


155,233 


94,677 
266,457 


Loss 


Ratio 


178.31 
77.88 
32.08 
23.77 
91.49 
59.08 


220.93 
24.22 
26.97 
Faiar 


60.83 


93.66 
153.02 
10.33 
14.99 


W. A. McCANN V.P. OF CLUB 


In Charge of Arrangements for N. Y. 
Accident & Health Group; First Fall 
Meeting Sept. 18 
Wallace A. McCann, United States 
F. & G., has recently been approved by 


the executive committee of the New 
York Accident & Health Club as vice 


president in charge of arrangements for 
the balance of 1947. Mr. McCann comes 
into of popularity, 
earned by his participation in several of 
the club’s activities this year. 

Mr. McCann announces that the club’s 
annual Christmas party will be held De- 
cember 9 and further details will be re- 
leased in the near future. 

First meeting of the fall season will 
be held at the Fraunces Tavern, Thurs- 
day, September 18, at 7:00 p.m. Dr. Rob- 
ert R. Cadmus, Superintendent of Van- 
derbilt Clinic for Diabetic Control, will 
be the guest speaker. 


office on a wave 





MOVES TO LARGER QUARTERS 

Its growth during the past year and 
plans for the coming year has forced the 
National Association of A. & H. Under- 
writers to take larger space in Indian- 
apolis for its executive headquarters. 
The new offices, located in 220 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, that city, will en- 
able the organization to expand its per- 
sonnel and facilities. Executive Secre- 
tary O. J. Breidenbaugh promises that 
“soon we will have a strong functioning 
organization that will be able to give our 
membership real service with speed and 
dispatch.” 


Kemper Delivers Address 
Before Hemispheric Gre: 


James S. Kemper, chairman 
board of the Lumbermens Mutual ( 
alty Co., and American Motorists 
ance Co., Chicago, delivered an ac 
“The Western Hemisphere in the 
of Today,” at a luncheon meeting 
First Hemispheric Stock Exchance 
ference of the Inter-American ( 
of Commerce & Production, at the | 
Hotel, New York City, Septemh 
The address was rebroadcast that 
ning on a world-wide hook-up fro: 
tion WRUL, Boston. 

Mr. Kemper is president of thi 
American Council of Commerce & 
duction, an organization compos f 
business men from twenty-two of the 
Western Hemisphere countries, [’or- 
merly he served as chairman of the 
United States Inter-American Council 
He is a former president of the (! 
ber of Commerce of the United Stat: 





CHANGE IN CORPORATE NAME 

As of August 30, 1947, the corporate 
name of the Educators—a mutual a 
dent and health association, wa 
changed to Educators Mutual Insurance 
Co. The company, maintaining home 
office in Lancaster, Pa., will make no 
other changes and its management re 
mains the same. 

STANDARD APPOINTS IRLAND 

Marion B. Irland has been named 
claims representative in the Kansas City 
claim office of the Standard of Detroit 
Group. Previous to joining the Standard, 
Mr. Irland was in private law practice. 



































Incurred Paid Loss 
Net Losses Losses Reserve 
Prems. Including Including Dec. 31, Loss 
Written Expense Expense 1946 Ratio 
$ $ $ $ % 
SUMMARY—ALL RISKS 
1942 POLICY YEAR 
FREON eieeram gree tsinieeis oe peste epovancie 5,587,242 2,873,835 2,866,069 7,766 51.44 
PRUMC Gawirasicat es erence cet eey « 896,896 295,851 282,534 FS;347 32.99 
PRE oi scp sr eaw eee vee anlt now 1,509,167 418,749 392,049 26,700 7.75 
PD Nes atutausreieiotw aincioe a wie aera ace 689,715 200,869 197,666 3,203 29,12 
DGG: NEL: sores tine © o cine aol V0 Nie sare 2,013,686 572,438 568,082 4,356 28.43 
FOOT SS o.die paulo ae ede wien Norns 10,696,706 4,361,742 4,306,400 55,342 40.77 
1943 POLICY YEAR . 
BRE cleo neaiging bien ae saea naas een 4,028,234 1,811,522 1,781,519 30,003 44.97 
PAGE --5.5, 5 wis waste ea see Reet 1,048,360 76,116 58,286 17,830 7.26 
POMBRUOED 615.0583 bs ccee< cee anes. 1,541,324 833,873 617,156 216,717 4,10 
Pe EDs es sierscowne @oioaiele e siee ee elec ene 809,719 72,774 72,718 56 99 
PER) POG i cp ieeaie saree os clave oiscev einsers 1,446,370 560,808 552,086 8,722 38.77 
RAD: cise ori s wigiesie wie pk euros ete 8,874,007 3,355,093 3,081,765 273,328 80 
1944 POLICY YEAR 
BERN Ocenia eee he ce tee races 4,129,932 2,591,196 2,492,225 98,971 2.74 
EMOUG aarcieceec sre prstescreecass 681,079 122,443 88,813 33,630 98 
PUSBENGOE, Gy i:0sist is eaiea pesca syste 2,332,780 1,490,216 1,085,260 404,956 noe 
ee See eer rere rere ° wooo 463,446 193,792 104,846 88,946 Se 
ALG ADE. ists ca see cen ei nae 1,311,855 443,681 440,306 3,375 13.82 
BONN arse ee Vale arte ee snreece 8,919,092 4,841,328 4,211,450 629,878 
1945 POLICY YEAR 
MAIN 95515- Sie roste diarereiecd ope Wistiratrete tee 6,487,706 6,233,475 5,464,613 768,862 
PRONG Wiese alontepnecas pee besers 721,860 188,263 86,364 101,899 
oS SE Se 3,183,139 2,459,696 716,956 1,742,740 
i SAD Petar RSC ERAS Corsi fy Srey Oy eae 509,920 247,392 115,032 132,360 
Per ALES ns Sic dcesosassawase pase 1,228,989 638,400 543,723 94,677 
Glee ANS. ean aetmes ee is 12,131,614 9,767,226 6,926,688 2,840,538 
1946 POLICY YEAR 
RAMEY pia YS Ge co osaeiore uk elie arate aoe 12,788,844 6,966,081 4,144,048 2,822,033 
PIGS ea ein eicles sv ialerere pineal ioe atrere 1,059,075 292,499 34,376 258,123 
3 a eRe OC CN 3,020,096 1,837,237 277 ,ta/ 1,560,110 
Pe OUD Macon btewieleie gees Mace Seloriare ease 786,163 366,770 83,317 283,453 
:)oRCAIRY AT Mae eI Uae ey pone 1,531,746 464,152 197,695 266,457 
MOIOP 6ceag-< phos sess cae eaaeals 19,185,924 9,926,739 4,736,563 5,190,176 
ALL COMBINED—1942-1946 
EE ia vcd A sa eek wa eee 33,021,958 20,476,109 16,748,474 3,727,635 
PHRDHG  Siorct ehineh cus eecdccsicewuns 4,407,270 975,172 550,373 424,799 
PROM oc cc cenids sasautegans 11,586,506 7,039,771 3,088,548 3,951,223 
OER 0564S ca heeeaue La eueeikte 3,258,963 1,081,597 573,579 508,018 
ONS AOC e die oreo enniess dalesinen ations 7,532,646 2,679,479 2,301,892 377,587 
C7 IEDR ae RODE ARE ORCC ee 59,807,343 32,252,128 23,262,866 8,989,262 
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Stellwagen and Moser 
ntinued from Page 31) 


couping past losses or of dis- 
‘butins past profits. “More often than 
.” be said, “past conditions do not 

a guide for the _ future. 
it is of first importance that 

data be analyzed for the 
f finding out just what adjust- 
» necessary to at least bring the 
on down to date and, if pos- 
ble ke it reflective of anticipated 











topic, “The Principle of De- 
Exposure,” Mr. Stellwagen said 
ple of dependable exposure is 
vith the principle of rate sta- 
bility | that common sense and good 
indoment generally will dictate where 
national experience is credible and state 
experience 1s not, or where one year's 
exper e has insufficient credibility and 
five years’ experience has adequate cred- 





ibility; in a business so complex and 
diversified as the casualty business, it is 
fatuous to believe that every territory 
nd every classification can be rated on 


its own experience. 
Loss Element Determination 

Mr. Stellwagen discussed determina- 
tion of the loss element and of the ex- 
pense element in the rate, determination 
of the final rate and territories and 
lassifications and in conclusion, summed 
is follows: 

“We have said that a casualty insur- 
ance rate is composed of a loss element 
and an expense element. The loss ele- 
ment is usually determined from earned- 
incurred exposure, premium, and _ loss 
data modified to reflect conditions that 
may be expected to prevail during the 
period for which the revised rates are 
to be effective. Loss ratios are gener- 
ally used in such lines as burglary and 
glass and pure premiums are used in the 
third party lines and in workmen’s com- 
pensation. For most lines the loss ele- 
ment of the rate varies according to ter- 
ritory and classification. 

“The expense element of the rate is 
determined from national data compiled 
in accordance with the requirements of 
the Casualty Insurance Expense Exhibit. 
Expense loadings are developed from 
this exhibit for each line of business and 
sometimes by classifications within a 
given Baa where differences in the fac- 
ors for production cost or exposure au- 





np 
up « 


ait require recognition. Subtraction of 
the expense loading from unity produces 
the pernussible loss ratio. 

_“Final or gross rates.are established in 
the case of pure premium loss costs by 
dividing by the permissible loss ratio. In 
the ‘of loss ratio data, the indicated 
loss ratio is divided by the permissible 
oss ratio to obtain the factor by whici 
existing rates must be modified to pro- 


new rates. 


Not Designed to Produce Uniformity 


uNe 


I add one final word which is not 
entirely actuarial but which I feel com- 


pelled to say out of deep conviction. The 
ne ng laws were never designed to 
pr ¢ complete uniformity of rate and 


iethod for all classes of compa- 


even for all companies of a 
ass. It would be the height of 
= ine if the insuring public were 
ae | of the advantages of a free 
m which they have so long enjoyed 


states and for most lines of 
From a strictly actuarial view- 
re will be differences in rate 
companies operating on differ- 
se ratios. Rates produced from 
<pense ratio will be lower than 
oduced from a 50% expense 
ere are frequently other fac- 
iven situations which will jus- 
rsity, 
inally, do not decry judgment. 
insurance is a living business 
ce, a changing business. New 
unusual risks come each day 
lines of business appear each 


Moser on Rating Laws 


1 4: 0S€r, Who was representative of 
onal Association of Independent 


Insurers on the All-Industry Committee, 
said that enaction of rating legislation in 
nearly all of the states was only half of 
completion of the task of answering the 
problems in connection with the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association case and that the destiny 
of the business and of state supervision 
now rests on the shoulders of the Insur- 
ance Departments. 


“Tf you,” he said, “through the tools 
that have been furnished to you in the 
form of legislative enactments, adminis- 
ter these laws wisely, sanely, reasonably 
and intelligently, you may forge an even 
greater monument of the business of in- 
surance. If you do not, the very tools 
with which you have been afforded may 
prove to be hoes and spades with which 
you dig the common graves for both pri- 
vate enterprise in this business and for 
state supervision.” 

Mr. Moser considered the rating situa- 
tion in the eight states comprising Zone 
3, with the exception of Louisiana, which, 
he said, regulates rates under a philoso- 
phy foreign to the All-Industry-Commis- 
sioners bills and he expressed the hope 
that the Louisiana philosophy will be 
brought closer in line to the philosophy 
recently developed by the industry and 
the Commissioners. 


All-Industry Act in Georgia 


The state of Georgia, he said, enacted 
the All-Industry-Commissioners bill in 






limits. 


It’s nice to say 


“YOURE COVERED!” 


Nothing can do more to inspire confidence in 
your policyholders than the words. 
covered,” or, “We'll pay that claim.” 
why American Casualty’s COMPREHENSIVE 
Personal Liability Poliey is rapidly replacing 
all other forms of personal liability coverage. 
Every liability hazard you can think of is 
covered automatically, with a few exceptions 
which may be covered by endorsement. The 
policy is available in either single or multiple 
The latter includes automobile cover- 
age and is recommended since it provides 


the broadest protection obtainable. 





American Casualty Company 


READING + PENNSYLVANIA 


Kentucky enacted the 
bill in its original form, which did not 
include the section dealing with support- 
ing information and the provision with 
regard to approval of plans which pro- 
duce rates meeting the requirements of 


its latest form; 


the act; Mississippi and Florida adopted 
modified versions of the bill as originally 
promulgated; in Florida, the act was 
amended in the 1947 session and a new 
act was passed dealing with advisory or- 
ganizations with a view of bringing the 
legislation in that state more closely 1 

line with the All-Industry-Commission- 
ers bill. 

Tennessee, said Mr. Moser, adopted, 
with some modifications, the 1945 draft 
promulg rated jointly by the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies and the 
American Mutual Alliance, prior to the 
organization of the All-Industry Com- 
mittee; substantially the same action was 
taken in Alabama in 1945; Missouri has 
not adopted any legislation on the sub- 
ject and Louisiana has in force the law 
enacted in 1929 creating the Louisiana 
Casualty and Surety Rating Commission 


Rates for workmen’s compensation are 
included within the scope of the act in 
some states and excluded in others; re- 
insurance, accident and health and air- 
craft insurance are excluded in all of the 
acts; in order to avoid dual regulation 
where certain types of coverage are 
written by both casualty and fire and 
marine companies, the Georgia, Ken- 
tucky and Mississippi acts provide that 
an insurer may elect as to which act 


















“You're 
That's 






Capital $2,000,000 












shall apply, by notice to the Commis- 
sioner. 


Discusses Underwriting Profit 


Analyzing the several sections of the 
model casualty bill, Mr. Moser said that 
of the states under consideration, only 
Georgia wrote the word “underwriting” 
before “profit” in the provision relating 
to profits and contingencies. “I earn- 
estly urge that, in determining whether 
a rate meets the requirements,” he said, 
“all of your statutes should be construed 
as requiring the consideration of under- 
writing profit only. Such was certainly 
the intent of the drafters of the act. 
There are many decisions supporting 
such construction. 

“To require investment profit to be 
considered in the determination of rates 
would be catastrophic from the policy- 
holders’ standpoint. It would destroy all 
incentive for stockholders to accumulate 
surplus. It would materially reduce the 
protection to policyholders. It would 
necessarily require investment losses to 
be likewise considered. In the case of 
market depreciations, rates would have 
to be increased in order to afford in 
surers an opportunity to recoup market 
losses.” 

Mr. Moser brought up the question 
of a formula for determining any so 
called underwriting profit in casualty in 
surance, saying that at present, there is 
no such formula. However, he said, 2 
committee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners is giving con- 
sideration to a possible review of the 
1921 underwriting profit in fire insurance 
and a review of this formula may have 
some effect upon the adoption of a for- 
mula for casualty insurance. 


Should Not Be Rigid 


“If the philosophies of concerted ac 
tion and independent operation contem 
plated by the rating acts are to be pre- 
served,” he said, “it is essential that any 
underwriting profit formula be not so 
rigid and inflexible as to fail to reward 
economical and efficient management.” 

Declaring that no formula should be so 
rigid as to prohibit an insurer whose 
rates will be no greater than those gen 
erally charged but which, through eco 
nomical and efficient management may 
be able to earn an underwriting profit 
somewnat in excess of that named in 
the formula, he said that such rigidity of 
formula would penalize efficient manage 
ment, discourage attraction of new capi- 
tal to the business and would result in 
ultimate injury to the public. 

With respect to expense provisions, 
Mr. Moser said that under the acts 
while the Commissioner should consider 
the expense components of a rate in or- 
der to determine its over-all correctness, 
“the acts in no way authorize the Com 
missioner to regulate the actual disburse- 
ments made by an insurer for expense.” 

Pointing out that statistical plans have 
been developed and are now in use in 
some of the states, Mr. Moser recom- 
mended that all such plans be approved 
at an early date. He said that in order 
to assist the supervising authorities in 
making compilations of the aggregate ex 
perience of all companies, some organi 
zations, including the Mutual Casualty 
Insurance Rating Bureau, National As- 
sociation of Independent Insurers, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
and the Towner Rating Bureau have 
volunteered to act as designated statis 
tical agencies. In this way, he said, the 
statistical work can be done by qualified 
experts at the direction of the Insurance 
Departments without the incurring of a 
substantial amount of expense by the 
Departments in the handling of a sea 
sonal load of work of an extremely tech- 
nical character. 


BANKERS’ AWARD TO CORNISH 

Frank W. Cornish, assistant manager 
for the New Jersey department of the 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co., cas 
ualty member of the American Insur 
ance Group, Newark, has been presented 
the group’s award for twenty years’ serv- 
ice. The presentation was made by I’res- 
ident Harold P. Jackson. 
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Governor Green Warns 
Against Raising Rates 


ADDRESSES MINN. FEDERATION 





Illinois Chief Executive Says Industry 
Must Preserve Competition and 
Provide Insurance Market 
Warning that under the rate laws en- 
acted in a majority of the states, it de- 
volves upon the insurance industry to 
make sure that there is no increase in 
rates merely because a new law has been 
passed, Governor Dwight H. Green of 
Illinois delivered an address before the 
Insurance Federation of Minnesota at 

its meeting in St. Paul, September 8. 
The Governor stated that emphasis 
now is on the effective performance of 
the industry and the supervising officials 
and he declared that the institution is 
under obligation to preserve real com- 
petition and to provide a market where 


the public may satisfy its insurance 


needs. 

Saving that the legislative programs 
are complete in approximately two- 
thirds of the states 1nd due for consid- 
eration in the next !2¢islative sessions of 
most of the other si tes, Governor Green 
continued : 

Public Wil} Judge 

“The public will judge these regulatory 
laws almost entirely upon the adequacy 
and the cost of the insurance provided 
under them. Your customers will give 
slight consideration to technical reasons 
and explanations. They will compare 
their insurance costs before and after 
these laws were adopted, and all in- 
creases—no matter how justifiable—will 
be blamed upon the new laws. 

“I am sure we all realize the neces- 
sity of keeping our insurance companies 
sound and solvent, and establishing rates 
which will permit payment of future 
claims. We also realize that the public 
will not accept rates which are exces- 
sive. One of the principal responsibili- 
ties, therefore, included in the rate regu- 
latory procedures under these new laws 
is to make sure that no increase in rates 
occurs merely because a new law has 
been enacted. 

“A primary responsibility which rests 
upon the industry and the state is to 
preserve real competition in the insur- 
ance field. Critics of legislation which 
permits companies to act in concert have 
contended that their effect would be to 
destroy competition and generally to in- 
crease rates. The answer to those criti- 
cisms must come from the record of the 
next few years. That record must ful- 
fill the definite assurances given to the 
people by insurance organizations, and 
by the Legislature, that the new laws 
will prevent inadequate, excessive, and 
unfairly discriminatory rates, but that 
they will not eliminate competition and 
needlessly increase the cost of insurance. 


Must Exercise Caution 


“To state it very bluntly, if insurance 
under state regulation fails to serve the 
public properly, we must expect a re- 
newal of proposals for strict Federal 
supervision and Federal enactment of 
laws, which both the companies and the 
states believe to be undesirable. Par- 
ticular caution must be exercised in the 
lines of insurance for which the rates 
are now to be regulated for the first 
time. Rates which have been adequate 
for many years without regulation do 
not now become substantially inadequate 
merely because a rating law has been 
adopted. The public interest demands 
that all rates remain as low as is con- 
sistent with the adequate performance of 
the insurance contract.” 





N. H. COMP. RATES RAISED 12% 


Compensation rates in New Hampshire 
have been raised approximately 12% as 
a result of substantial increases in bene- 
fits granted by the 1947 legislature. 


IAC Sidelights 


(Continued from Page 32) 


the IAC conventioneers by their hos- 

pitality and graciousness. Ray Dreher, 

soston & Old Colony, has his summer 

home nearby. He made the hotel ar- 

rangeinents. Consensus of opinion is that 

Ray could not have made a better choice. 
* 


Social event of the opening day was 
a birthday party for Woodford Rhoades 
of Alley & Richards, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. Mrs. Rhoades in re- 
ceiving the guests learned that C. D. 
McVay, president of Ohio Farmers of 
LeRoy, O., was also observing his birth- 
day, and upon his arrival the party 
turned into a double celebration. Later 
it became known that Mr. McVay is 
also observing his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary with Ohio Farmers this year. 

. oe oe 


The annual dinner entertainment, ar- 
ranged by Ray Dreher as entertainment 
chairman, included a magician whose 
sleight-of-hand tricks were an old story 
to Robert E. Brown, Jr., of the Aetna 
Affiliated Cos. He acquired “the magic 
touch” some years ago and for his own 
enjoyment and that of his friends puts 
on an occasional show. Mr. Brown is 
one of several Aetna men who have this 
hobby including Secretary Clarence T. 
Hubbard and William Preston of the 
home office bond department. 





Hartford Steam Boiler 
Names DeMeritt at Boston 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion & Insurance Co. announces the ap- 
pointment of Bromley DeMeritt as man- 
ager of its Boston office, which office 
supervises the company’s business in 
eastern Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire and Maine. 

A graduate of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and of Yale University, Mr. De- 
Meritt joined the Hartford Steam Boil- 
er in 1937 as a special agent of its St. 
Louis office. He was eventually made 
manager there and in 1944 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies with 
headquarters in Hartford. Mr. DeMeritt 
succeeds the late T. F. Rice who died 
recently. 


Dr. W. F. Jones Dies 


Dr. Walter F. Jones, medical director, 
Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity Cos., died 
recently at his home in New York fol- 
lowing a brief illness. Funeral services 
were held Saturday, September 12, at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, 91st Street 
and Park Avenue. 

A graduate of John Hopkins Medical 
School, Dr. Jones had been associated 
with the companies since 1919. He was 
a fellow of the American College of Sur- 
gery and an associate surgeon at the 
Hospital for Special Surgery on East 
Forty-second Street, N. Y. A major in 
World War I, he was assigned to special 
surgery in the Army Medical Corps. 
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THE DOOR’S OPEN 


in each of the cities listed here, as well as in several 
other important centers, for the experienced insurance 
producer who is now ready to build 


A THRIVING AGENCY 


with our portfolio of Life, Accident, Health and Hos- 
pitalization policies . . . policies that meet today’s 
needs and offer volume possibilities. Our expansion 
program provides effective development assistance and 
other highly desirable advantages. 
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41 Maiden Lane 


WANTED BY LARGE CASUALTY COMPANY 
With home office in Hartford, young man with claims experience to head 
property damage department. Legal background desirable, but not essential. 
The man we are looking for must be outstanding. Splendid opportunity. 
In reply give age, experience and salary expected. 
Box 1734, The Eastern Underwriter 
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New York 7, N. Y. 











If you believe you can qualify, 
write today for complete details 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 
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From down Baltimore way, J. P. W. 
(Maryland Casualty judicial department) 
McNeal, otherwise known as “Mac,” or 
“The Songbird,” sends us a gosh darn 
cutey—“It’s knowing how to use their 
kisses, that changes misses into Mrs.” 
Thanks, Mac, and by all means call 
SE 
again! ae 

The other day the New York Herald 
Tribune had a caption in its sports sec- 
tion which read: “Daughters to Coach 
Swimmers.” At first glance, we couldn’t 
figure how any swimers could be prop- 
erly coached by their daughters, for 
either the swimmers would be too old, 
or the coaches too young. Upon reading 
further, we discovered that the 1948 
United States Olympic Women’s swim- 
ming team is to be coached by Ray 
Daughters of the Washington Athletic 


Club of Seattle. 
* x 


J. P. (general manager, Excess Insur- 
ance Co. of America) Gibson, Jr., dis- 
agrees with our objection to the variety 
of symbols on casualty and inland poli- 
cies and our hope that companies will 
get together and make policy symbols 
uniform. He says that companies using 
“RTO” on burglary polcies really mean 
“Robbery Too Often,” that “JFF”’ on 
jewelry policies means “Just Free Fun” 
and “FJ,” “Funny Jokes.” This opens 
a completely new angle on policy symbols 
and if Leonard (broker) Jacobs, who is 
still on the AWOL list, doesn’t write in 
about this, we'll be disappointed. 

‘oe 


Wheaton A. (Fred L. Gray Co., Minne- 
apolis) Williams wonders whether the 
city boy on his trip through the country 
was far wrong when he asked if “R.F.D.” 
stood for “Room For Development.” 

* * 


This department, always madly inter- 


ik 


BUSTS e MT em tn tite Th 


ested in direct mail, is going to the 
meeting of the Direct Mail Advertisers 
Association in Cleveland, October 23 to 
25, at the Carter Hotel. How many read- 
ers of the column plan going? We have 
an idea (secret stuff) which we may 
spring, depending on just how many are 
going. R.S.V.P.D.Q. 

* kK 

Beauty Department. We want to start 

a limerick contest. Any female reader 
of this column who sends in a limerick 
(printable) before October 15, 1947—and 
of course it must be original—will re- 
ceive a cute little prize, a lovely sewing 
kit in an attractive case. (Chorus by 
Company: “Why, the old sew-and-sew.”) 

a ae 

There’s always the super insurance 

salesman who can talk his wife into 
being sorry for the girl that lost her 
hairpin in the back seat of his car 

—MERVIN L. LANE 


BITUMINOUS CASUALTY GAINS 





Its June 30 Figures Reveal Increase in 
Assets, Policyholders’ Surplus, Under- 
writing Profit; Volume Up 30.8% 
The Bituminous Casualty Corporation 
of Rock Island, Ill, in its June 30, 1947 
statement recently released, shows ad- 
mitted assets of $18,519,961, an increase 
of $1,447,621. Policyholders’ surplus has 
been increased from $2,763,511 to $2,940,- 
395, a six-month gain of $176,883. 

Net premiums written for the first six 
months of the year were $6,343,128, a 
30.8% increase over the same period of 
1946 

The company’s reserve for unearned 
premiums was $4,323,386, an increase ot 
$492,460. Net underwriting profit was 
$341,900. 

The company’s affiliate, the [Pitumuin- 
ous Fire & Marine’s assets were $500,621, 
an increase of $45,602. There was an un- 
derwriting loss of $42,218. 


NEW PITTSBURGH AGENCY 





Ebbert, Grant & Kakel, Inc. Off to 
Good Start; Key Men Previously With 
Marsh & McLennan © 

Ebbert, Grant & Kakel, Inc. is newly 
established in Pittsburgh as instrance 


agents and brokers with offices the 
Oliver building. President of the « ni 
zation is George S. Ebbert, Jr. ce 
president, John S. Grant, and sec \ 
treasurer, Carroll P. Kakel, Jr. 


Mr. Ebbert was associated for ©’ 
years with Marsh & McLennan, 0! 
he was assistant vice president. 

Mr. Grant also with M. & M ” 
manager of its casualty departmen! «" 
prior to that time was with the 
land Casualty in a similar capacity 

Mr. Kakel was also with the Ma nd 
in its engineering and agency 
ments. Prior to the organization ©! te 
new agency he was with Mar x 
McLennan. 
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Helpful Exchange of Ideas Results 


From Bureau’s Underwriting Forum 


Mcl aughlin Presided at This Session of Annual Meet; Speakers 
Were Messrs. Rogers, Williams, Wollny, Smith, Brown, 
Templeman, Thompson, Sichelstiel, Atwood, 

Hills, Lydon, Hvale, Brock 


R. S. HOPPER, Vice President 
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ter underwriting profit and loss results 
than the rates charged for weekly in- 
demnity. He explained that although 


Some of the current problems in & H. underwriting were on the agenda these figures are not based on present 
for informal discussion during the Fettoclr Forum session of the Bureau ae re st aa ; , ee 
day experience—being more than six 
f Accident & Health Underwriters, held on the closing day of its annual meet- vears old—"I have no reason to belicve 


ptember 8-10 at Fairlee, Vt. 
nship of Stephen McLaughlin, 





by this healthy exchange of ideas. 
as follows: 

1. Underwriting treatment of dia- 
betics. Paul H. Rogers, assistant sec- 
retary, Aetna Life. 

2. Method used in punching expe- 
rience data under schedule policies. 
Harry V. Williams, assistant secretary, 
Hartford Accident. 

3. Why has not a single case been 
adjudicated in the courts under a policy 
“Accidental Bodily In- 
jury” clause? William Wollny, secre- 
tary, Commercial Casualty. 

}, What is the experience on Orien- 
tals in the United States and its pos- 
Ray B. Smith, superintendent, 
Eagle-Globe-Royal Indemnity Cos. 

5. Should the statement contained in 
applications be changed to: “Have you 


containing an 


sessions? 


any uncorrected impairment of sight or 


hearing”? Neil J. Brown, assistant sec- 
retary, Hartford Accident. 

6. (2) Current trends with regard to 
Classes “E” to “H.” (b) Limitations on 
specific risks in lower classes, such as 
doctors. F. L. Templeman, manager, 


Maryland Casualty. 

7. \What interpretation is placed upon 
the word “Shaft” in the schedule of 
elective benefits? Merle J. Thompson, 
1 er, Standard Accident. 

What is the attitude of companies 
epting applicants for accident in- 
surance who are users of hearing aids? 
Bertram L.. Sichelstiel, assistant secre- 
t Reliance Life. 
nderwriting of medically  dis- 
d veterans. Kimball C. Atwood, 
It president, Preferred Accident. 
Where insurance laws prohibit 

from requiring consent by the 

yf change of beneficiary, what 
ompany’s position if: 
he Insured purports to change 
eficiary himself without notify- 
ompany?: 

he Insured demands a_benefi- 
gnation which is undesirable 

0 company or which places the 
in the position of a trustee? 
the light of the above, can a 
a company, not chartered to 
Insurance, accept a so- called 
_catastrophe” beneficiary desig- 
vherein the primary beneficiary 
irvive the Insured by a stated 
1 time in order to qualify 
e the death benefit? Ray L. 
‘cretary, Great American In- 


‘oO fracture fees have a place in 
ement policies? John F. Lydon, 

, Ocean Accident. 
| the event that an accidental 
hould result in dismemberment 
> of sight followed immediately or 


This session was conducted under the able 
assistant vice president, 
and participants gave freely of their thoughts on the questions assigned 
o them. As a result, the bureau and its member companies will benefit materially 
Complete list of subjects and speakers is 


that the experience in more recent years 
would show any change in the general 
results of the 1931-40 period.” 

Mr. Templeman then pointed to a 
tendency in recent years to insure these 
classes of risks, particularly for weekly 
indemnity, in excess of the limits which 
were formerly fixed by the company for 
such classes. This came about as a re- 
sult of larger earnings of workers in all 
industries, enabling them to pay the 
premiums for larger amounts of insur- 
ance. Mr. Templeman’s personal slant 
on this trend was that “it would seem 
inadvisable to grant the proportionate 
increases in the amounts of indemnity 
for which the worker is insured. He 
said: “It would be safer to limit the 
amounts of insurance to the sums re- 
quired for living and maintenance ex- 
penses during a period of disability than 
to insure for a sum that would nearly 
replace the man’s earnings.” 


Massachuseets 


shortly thereafter by death, under many 
policies the insurer would presumably 
be liable for the dismemberment or loss 
of sight benefit if no accidental death 
benefit or a smaller death benefit were 
provided. Should such policies be 
amended to pay dismemberment or loss 
of sight benefit only when death does 
not follow within a specific time, such 
as 90 days? Alfred B. Hvale, assistant 
secretary, Continental Casualty. 

13. Have the results of writing non- 
occupational accident coverage been 
satisfactory? E. Reginald Brock, super- 
intendent, ‘Great-West Life ' 


Templeman on Loss Ratio Trends 


In ge the first part of his 
assignment, F. Templeman gave loss 
ratio data ite ‘the bureau’s combined 
personal accident experience under 
commercial policies for the 1931-40 pe- 
riod. ‘He compared the experience on 
the four lower classes—“‘A” to “D” with 
that on the four higher classes—‘E” 
to “H” and found that the combined loss 
ratio on the higher classes was several 
points higher than on the lower classes. 
“Over-all loss ratio on all classes,” he 
said, “is 43% which is from 2 to 6 
points lower than the loss ratio on any 
of the classes E, F, G, or H. 


“It would, therefore, appear that on 
the basis of the rates charged the man 
employed in these higher classes gets 
more for his money than the less haz- 
ardous classes and that those risks in 
which there is a higher degree of occu- 
pational accident hazard, are not as 
profitable for the companies to write.” 

Mr. Templeman also noted from his 
study of the bureau’s combined expe- 
rience that when broken down, as to ample reason for a company reducing 
coverages, the rates generally used for its limits for such risks under the 
the accidental death benefit and medical amounts applicable to the general run 
yield in the more hazardous classes bet- of risks in the same class, Surgeons, 


Limitations on Specific Risks 


Discussing the second half of his sub- 
ject — limitations on specific risks in 
lower classes, such as doctors — Mr. 
Templeman said that the company’s at- 
titude is and should be largely influenced 
by its individual experience and the 
amounts which it retains for its own 
liability without reinsurance. He added: 
“I do believe that in certain occupations 
and professions, particularly those in- 
volving the expert use of certain mem- 
bers, the chances of claim for per- 
manent disability are greater than in 
other employments which may be simi- 
larly classed. On these risks the com- 
pany may not be justified, on account 
of the large payments which may be 
involved under a single claim, to write 
its usual limits on that particular em- 
ployment. Although the rate and the 
class may be the same, the chance of 
incurring a single loss for a large ag- 
gregate sum may be greater in certain 
occupations than in others and there is 
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dentists and musicians, to mention a 
few, are in that category and special 
limits for such risks may be conducive 
to a more stable experience on the 
classifications under which those risks 
fall.” 

Neil J. Brown’s Views 

Neil J. Brown said he could see only 
a negative reaction to the question: 
“Should the statement contained in ap- 
plications be changed to: ‘Have you any 
uncorrected impairment of sight or 
hearing’?” His reasoning was that the 
form of the proposed question would 
enable an applicant suffering a marked 
impairment of sight or hearing, which 
impairment had been corrected by 
strong glasses or a hearing aid, to with- 
hold completely that information from 
a company by simply answering the 
question, “No.” He further said: 

‘It is necessary that a company know 
of any impairment of sight or hearing 
so as to be in a position to determine 
the extent and cause, and if corrective 
measures have been taken to decide 
whether or not they were sufficient to 
make the otherwise impaired risk an 
acceptable one. 

“T take the liberty, therefore, of pro- 
posing that if a change in applications 
from what might be the present form of 
the question ‘Have you any impairment 
of hearing or vision’ is made, that it be 
further qualified to bring out whether 
or not such impairment has been cor- 
rected.” 

Hvale Against Proposed 
Amendment 

Responding to the question submitted 
to him for discussion, Alfred B. Hvale 
said: “It is assumed that in this forum 
we are looking at the problems pre- 
sented only as they affect commercial 
forms of policies. Most commercial 
policies now being sold provide that in 
case of a dismemberment or sight loss, 
and death occurring within the specified 
period from the same accident, the 
amount paid will be the larger of the 
two, although of course, only one of 
the amounts will be payable. This 
seems to me is the proper handling of 
such cases and_ policies, therefore, 
should not be amended in the manner 
suggested by the question. 

“If the limb or eye loss occurs and 
is paid prior to the expiration of the 
time within which such losses must 
occur to be covered, and death occurs 
later but still within the specified time, 
then if the death is brought to the 
notice of the company and proof is 
presented that death was the result of 
the same accident, there would be a 
sound basis for an additional claim if 
the death indemnity provided by the 
policy were greater than the amount of 
the limb or eye loss already paid. 

“It is to be remembered that the oc- 
currence of a specific loss at once ter- 
minates the policy so that there would 
be no coverage for a subsequent death 
due to another accident. 

“Policies in some divisions of the 
business do now commonly carry the 
provision suggested in the question.” 

Hills’ Slant on Consent Clause 

The comments by Ray L. Hills on a 
three-sided question having to do with 
the consent clause in A. & H. policies 
were helpful and he hoped that the 
ensuing discussion would lead the bu- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Pingree Advocates Rule 
Of A. & H. Uniformity 


ADDRESSES A. & H. BUREAU 


Says Insurer’s State of Domicile Should 
Have Sole Right to Pass Upon 

Contracts and Rates 

under which a 


\ rule of uniformity 


person owning an accident and health 
policy. wherever he may reside, will not 
be subject to any unfair discrimination 
was advocated by Albert D. — 


Insurance Commissioner of Ver- 
mont, in his address before the pina 
meeting of the Bureau of Accident & 
Heo'th Underwriters at Fairlee, Vt., Sep- 
tember 8. 

The speaker said that this rule of uni 


Deputy 


formity undoubtedly has the support of 
the industry as it makes for lower cost 
of operation, less policyholder dissatis- 


f; ection, or conversely, better public re- 
i tions end enables an insurer to fix its 
tes on the broad base of country-wide 


experience on identical policies. 


“Violation of the foregoing principle 
cennot he laid to the industry,” he said. 
“The fault lies with conflicting state laws 
special regulations of insurance depart- 
ments, <nd to judicial decisions of the 


several states, made without due regard 
to the ultimate detrimental effect on all 
policyholders including those within their 
own jurisdiction. Too often an insurer 
has determined not to introduce a new 
ond better type of policy because of the 
hazards of obtaining approval in certain 
states wliose requireinents were not uni- 


form. 
Would Accentuate Discrimination 
“If the states should assume the re- 


sponsibility of approving accident and 
health rates and the supervisory officials 
of the states wherein a company operates 
do not agree as to what is a proper rate, 
discrimination as between policyholders 


will be accentuated to a degree that will 
make state supervision ridiculous. Pol- 
icvholders move freely from one state to 
another. It would be absurd if a policy- 
holder were charged one rate while re- 
siding in Vermont and another if he 
should change his residence to New 
Hampshire or some other state. 

‘The efforts of the National Associa- 


tion of Insurance Commissioners and the 
industry in urging uniform laws and ad- 
ministrative rulings relating to policy 
contracts, it is true, have met with some 
success. However, so long as each indi- 
vidual state in which an insurer does its 
business is permitted to determine what 
contracts will be sold within its juris- 
diction I do not believe that the problem 
= uniformity of treatment of policy- 
holders can be satisfactorily solved. 

“IT believe that the only rule that can 
accomplish the desired result is one that 
holds that the state of incorporation of 
an insurer has the sole right to pass on 
contracts and rates. I further believe 


that if the Supreme Court of the United 
Sta ites had before it for consideration the 
prob'em of whether the law of the state 
4 incorporation, or the law of the forum, 
applied to contracts of accident and 
he: alth insurance, it would, in evaluating 


the light of present day 


public policy, in 
principles of comity 


conditions apply the 


beween states, rec: S¢ by the full faith 
and credit clause of the Constitution. 
Certainly reason and equity would dic- 
tate this conclusion.” 


Proper Regulation of Industry 

Mr. Pingree expressed the conviction 
that proper regulation of the accident 
ind health industry requires that the 
state wherein a company is organized 
assume the responsibility to see to it that 
its companies are financially strong, that 
contracts are fair and under- 
and that rates charged are rea- 
end that all policyholders 
of an insurer, wherever they reside, are 
treated uniformly and fairly. He said 
the ability to carry out this responsibility 
should not be curtailed by conflicting 


insurance 
standable 
sonable, to the 


laws and regulations which although 
made with honesty of purpose defeat 
their ends by tying the hands of the 


administrator. 
the untying of 


home state 
“In urging 


hands of 


A. & H. Bureau’s Underwriting Forum 


‘Continued from Page 37) 


reau’s underwriting committee to take 
over the question for continued study 
with the advice of the law committee. 
He explained at the outset that his 
company’s policies have contained the 
following sentences in Additional Pro- 
vision A: 

No assignment of interest under this Policy 


shall be binding upon the Company unless and 
until the original or a duplicate thereof is filed 
at the Home Office. The Company doesnot 


validity of an 
under this 
Company’s 


responsibility for the 
assignment. No change of beneficiary 
Policy shall take effect without the 
consent thereto in writing. 

Until recently Mr. 
of any law to prohibit the consent 
clause as to change of beneficiary. But 
on a tentative filing of a revised policy 
in California he was advised that the 
last sentence (quoted above) was not 
acceptable; the company could require 
notice of a change of beneficiary but 
would have no right to consent. This 
was because of the wording of Part 2. 
Life and Disability Insurance, California 
Code, under Article 2, Transfer. Mr. 
Hills read this section and pointed out: 
“This means that, in California at least, 
our company will have to amend its 
change of beneficiarv rider by taking 
out the references to consent. Whether 
similar laws are in effect in other states 
is a matter for study.” 

Desiring to settle the question on the 
policy involved but, at the same time, 
reserving the matter for further study 
before generally adopting the clause, 
Mr. Hills said he had rewritten Addi- 
tional Provision A to read: 

No change of beneficiary or assignment of in- 
shall be binding upon 


assume any 


Hills did not know 


terest under this policy 
the Company unless and until the original or a 
duplicate copy is filed at the Home Office of the 
Company, which does not assume any respon- 
sibility for the validity thereof. 

“This revision is in process of sub- 


mission to California,” he said. 

Delving further into the consent 
clause question, Mr. Hills thought that 
the greatest reason for the old consent 
clause was that “the company felt 
charged with responsibility to see that a 
person with an insurable interest was 
named and that the company would not 
want to be a party to a contract which 
named a friend with no apparent in- 
surable interest possibly involving rela- 
tions contrary to our social scheme and 
to the detriment of the wife and family, 
for instance. However, the California 
law says the company has no say in 
the matter. One’s conclusion might be 
that the only position the company 
could take is that it would cancel the 
insurance or refuse to renew.” 

If the insured should demand that the 
company hold the proceeds of a policy 
for payment in installments, with or 
without interest accretions, Mr. Hills 
declared that the company could well 
take the position that “we will not ac- 
cept the designation because the insured 
has no right to impose on the com- 
pany obligations beyond the payment 
of the proceeds immediately to a stated 
person or persons. Furthermore, he said, 


the rece re Commissioner,” he con- 
tinued, do not want to imply that the 
paso it of the states licensing 
non-resident companies should be with- 
out means to protect their citizens. The 
zone examination method is designed to 
permit an impartial review of the affairs 
of non-resident companies and to correct 
practices found to be unsound or unfair 
to policyholders. The principle I advo- 
cate would not disturb the powers of the 
Commissioner to revoke or refuse to li- 
cense a company which he in his sound 
discretion found not entitled to public 
confidence in his state.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Pingree said: 

“If it should come to pass that uni- 
formity in treatment of policyholders 
wherever they reside is permitted of in- 
surers, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the resulting saving in administrative 
costs of operation would be passed on to 
the public, which I think we all agree is 
in the public interest.” 


it is a grave question as to whether 
casualty companies could legally and 
properly act as a trustee. 

As to whether a casualty 
not chartered to write life 
could accept a _ so-called “common 
catastrophe” beneficiary designation, 
Mr. Hills said: “I fail to see why a dis- 
tinction should be made between a 
casualty company and a life company 
as to acceptance of a beneficiary desig- 
nation with the proviso that the bene- 
ficiary survive the insured by a stated 
number of days, commonly within -the 
period of investigation and considera- 
tion of the claim.” 


Lydon on Fracture Fees 

John F. Lydon, discussing the ques- 
tion as to whether fracture fees have a 
place in reimbursement policies, gave 
justification for their inclusion in such 
policies when he said: “Years ago when 
this contract first made its appearance, 
there was considerable pressure from 
the American Women’s Club to provide 
insurance for women even to the point 
that they were of the opinion that week- 
ly indemnity could be included. For 
the business women of course this was 
in order. However the American 
Women’s Club felt that for unemployed 
women some amount could be provided 
to help take care of extra curricular ex- 
penses that might not normally be cov- 
ered by the payment of doctors’ bills 
such as the employment of a domestic 
to take care of children, the cost of taxi 
cabs, etc. With some small weekly in- 
demnity included, the American Wom- 
en’s Club felt that these expenses could 
be handled through that medium. 

“It was the idea of those who were 
in contact with the American Women’s 
Club that if we included a specified in- 
demnity for fractures and for disloca- 
tions, that this might be satisfactory. 
As it turned out, it was quite agreeable 
to the women’s club. 

“There are many companies issuing 
policies today with a commensurate re- 
duction in premium which grant blanket 
medical, hospital, nurse and surgical re- 
imbursement only.” 

Mr. Lydon said he would welcome 
the opinion of others as to whether it 
is better to include a specified indemnity 
instead of having a plain blanket medi- 
cal reimbursement, and whether the 
reduction in premium offsets the pos- 
sible disgruntlement of a policyholder 
who gets nothing but the reimburse- 
ment of expenses which may not be 
large in the case of a fracture or dislo- 
cation.” 

Bzock on Non-Occupational 
Coverage 

E. Reginald Brock, selected to dis- 
cuss results of writing non- occupational 
accident coverage, gave the experience 
of his company—the Great-West Life 
of Canada—since entering the non-occu- 
pational field in April, 1942. Up until 
April, 1946, the premiums used, he said, 
were at the “A” or select classification. 


company, 
insurance, 


Then premiums were increased in Can- 
ada to what would approximate the 
“B” rates in the United States. But in 


this country his company is still selling 
non-occupational coverage at the “A” 
rates. 

Mr. Brock cited experience figures, 
taken at four different periods, which 
pointed to a steadily increasing volume 
of business in force but, at the same 
time, to a steady rise in incurred claims 
and loss ratios. As of Oct. 31, 1946, for 
example, business in force was $79,690; 


earned premiums, $113,475; incurred 
claims, $79,450 and loss ratio 70%. 
Losses were exclusive of adjusting or 


other expenses. Thus, he said, it is 
readily seen why we raised the rates in 
April, 1946. 

His company has not taken off expe- 
rience On non-occupational accident 
business since October, 1946, on an 
incurred to earned basis, but the paid 
claims to paid premium basis, the 
speaker said, indicates a greatly reduced 


Ontario A. & H. Ass'n 
Launched in Toron‘o 


HAS 8 CHARTER MEMErRs 


Given Fine Send-O Off by President 
Knight and Secretary Breidenbav>' 
of National A. & H. Ass’n 


Initial steps were taken on Se; ber 
8 by the National Association a i- 
dent & Health Underwriters to ad] n- 
ternational influence to the organivation. 


On that day at a meeting held at Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, definite acti \ 
taken to organize an association unit 
which will be known as the Ontario As- 
sociation of Accident & Health U 
writers. More than 100 attended in 
ing agents, general agents, m 
home office officials and representati 
from the Insurance and Healt! 
ments of the Province of Ontario. 
Charles Gauvreau, general agent, 
Health & Accident Assurance Co.. Tor- 
onto, served as chairman. 

Climaxing the meeting officers 
elected as follows to serve for the com- 
ing year: President—Charles E. Rea, 
president, Community Associates ot 
Toronto; first vice president—O. B. 
MacMillan, general agent, Mutual Bene- 
fit H. & A. at Hamilton, Ont.; second 
vice president—Charles Gauvreau; 
tary j ; , Claims manager, 
Community Associates. 

sen ge and Breidenbaugh Attend 

H. Knight, Federal L at & Casualty, 

Clevel ind, president of the National , 
sociation, was the featured speaker for 
the occasion. He outlined the program 
of the National Association, stressing its 


a 





were 


secre- 








aims and purposes as planned to meet 
the rapid growth and the tremendous 
challenge of the industry. O. J. Breiden- 
baugh, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association, then explained the 
methods by which association activity 
could bring to everyone in the business 
a broader concept through a program o! 
training based upon inspiration. The 
Hon. Russell T. Kelley, Minister of 


Health for the Province of Ontario, ex- 
pressed enthusiastic approval of the plan 
to organize, and stressed the importance 
of the industry in meeting the personal 
problems of the public. 


Adding ofticial flavor to the meeting, 
Fred Spencer, registrar of the Ontario 
Department of Insurance, spoke on the 
desire of the Department to cooperate 
in making the industry more effective 
He stressed the rapid increase in the 


number of licenses recently issued tor 
& H. business. Deputy Superintende 
Armstrong of the Ontario Insurance 
partment, expressed its interest in the 
progressive moves of the A. & Il 
dustry. 


When the last speaker 
remarks and the chairman asked 
expression of the group reactio! 
tion was made to organize a pr 
association to be affiliated with 
tional Association. The m 
passed with unanimous — 1} 

President Rea’s first officia 
lowing his election was to sign 
ter members, and before the 
closed eighty-seven had sisi 
charter form. A board of direct nS m 
be named at the next meetin nd a 
official constitution adopted. 
time it is estimated that at least 
be listed as charter members. 


LYDON RENAMED “CHAIRMAN 
John Lydon, Ocean Accident 
antee Corp., was reelected chai 
the auditing committee of the 
of Accident & Health Underw 
Fairlee, Vt., last week. The Great -\1" 
ican Indemnity Co. replaces 1 ( 
Casualty & Surety Co. on the 
committee. 
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r 50% 


loss ratio—something unde 


In the United States the amoun! ? 
business in this line is very s™ ud 
Mr. Brock, and “the general ex . 
iS very satisfactory. Therefore, ¥ ee 

om t 


not investigated it separately t 
Canadian.” 
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Accidents on water, like accidents on land, are the darndest 


ngs—no rhyme nor reason about them. But they do happen, 


i usually at the worst time. 


\s an insurance man you know this —but have you ever considered 


y the premium Opportunities inherent in the hazards that con- 


nt the owners of the nation’s million pleasure boats? 


"hese boat owners, for the most part, are conscious of the multiple 


cats of fire, storm, shipwreck, theft, collision, personal injury, 


property damage. If they aren’t covered with a Marine Insurance 


Policy in a dependable company, chances are it's because they haven't 





been contacted and asked! 





You can earn extra premiums by “covering the waterfront’’ in 


your community. You can place these risks through the Marine 

Office of America and know that you are providing the best Marine 

Insurance that money can buy. Simply fill out a brief application 
y ) y 


form—let the Marine Office, with its nearly 30 years of specialized 


experience in this field, do the rest. 


Write us—for application forms, advice, or help—TODAY! 











116 JOHN STREET 


CLASSES OF 


MARINE OFFICE 
of AMERICA 


NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 


ot om <7. Mea me?) 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bidg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


2 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
340 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, California 


INLAND MARINE 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 
Canal Building 
New Orleans 12, Lovisiana 
s 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Colman Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 
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SERVICE OFFICES 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Detroit, Michigan 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Los Angeles, California 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
St. Lovis, Missouri 
Stockton, California 
Syracuse, New York 























Widely acclaimed 
campaign on Planning 
for Family Happiness’ 

enters a new year 


HE Life Insurance companies and 

their agents, through the Institute, 
are continuing their successful program 
in support of the American family, 
health, its financial and emotional stability, 
and its happiness. 


This program, aided by many collateral 
activities, is providing increasing oppor- 
tunities for enlarging the fund of public 
knowledge about the Life Insurance 


business. 


And simultaneously the program is win- 
ning still greater good will for the com- 
panies and their agents. 


Reaching 40 million readers, the pro- 
gram provides tangible evidence of the 
sympathy and support of such thought 
leaders as editors, teachers, businessmen 
and social service agencies. 


It reaches the general public, as policy- 
holders and potential policyholders, 
through a series of timely, authoritative 
messages on family welfare, constantly 
made more dramatic, more informative. 
And the public’s interest is ovr interest. 


Through this campaign, as well as 
through the many other activities of the 
companies and their agents, the Life In- 
surance business is building good will 
by contributing to the good management 
of family affairs. 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


LIFE COMPANIES CONTINUE 
JOINT ADVERTISING PROGRA 








Margaret Culkin Banning 


HALF-WAY! 


An authoritative message on how your 
family can set its goals, and decide 
what it wants to get out of life... 


by MARGARET CULKIN BANNING, 


noted Author and Lecturer 


APPINESS is not just 

an accident! It can be 

planned. The family that knows 

what it wants in life already has 
taken the first step. 

Of cqurse different families 
want different things . . . 

The young Castles (I'v¢ 
changed these names, of course) 
spend all the money they can on things for their 
home! Except for their children, their house means 
more to them than anything else. Every piece of 

P from the living chairs to the 
washing machine is a family treasure. They buy 
books too, and albums of records. They have a 
charming, convenient house, and they are always 
thinking of ways to improve it 

The Macknights, who live next door, spend 
much less on their house. They can’t afford it; 
not and take a trip every year But they figure 
that both they and their children will get more 
from meeting new people and seeing new places 
than from having extra household comforts 

“Ie all depends on what you want out of life,” 
the Castles say to the Macknights, arguing in a 
friendly way about which family gets the most. 
But they agree, with modern tolerance, that each 
family should make its own plan, according to 
the and philosophy of its members. 


P 








“What this country amounts to depends on what happens to its homes.”.  . 


That's why the life insurance companies and their agents are bringing you this 
series of messages from the nation’s foremost authorities, to help you plan for 


happiness in the handling of your family money. (This is Message Number 20.) 


those couples who never manage to agree on 
what they want, or what they are working for. 
Families like that scatter their energy and their 
money, without ever seeming to have any satis- 
factions to show for what they spend. 

You can’t have everything, nor do you want it. 
In the last ten years, the ambitions of most young 
people in America have become simpler, and the 





enough money for decent and independent living. 
Beyond this, young people seek personal goals 
of their own. Homes, entertaining, travel, hobbies 
none of these goals is new. None of them 
need shut out all the others. What és new is that 
many modern young families know that they 
must make a choice, and organize their lives 
accordingly. . 
It may not always be possible to reach one’s 









The only ones who miss out all around ar 





earn security, 100. 


gage and installment payments, etc. 


by 52, and set aside that amount weekly. 
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way they live shows it. Yet the variety of what 
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How to PLAN for Family Happiness 


@ Plaoning what you want in life is only part of sound money FOR TOMORROW... We live in 2 changing world. Fan 
planning. You'll be more likely to have enough money on _—n€eds and circumstances change . 
hand when you need it, if you'll follow these few si.nples rules: 
FOR TODAY... The first thing, for most families, is to take 
care of the larger fixed items such as rent, taxes, insurance, mort- 


So start by adding up all your fixed items for the year, divide 
Also every family should have @ “rainy day” fund equal to at 
least four weeks’ income. Set aside a little every week until you _ trained life insurance agent. Get in touch with your agent, cgay 


have that much. Then, you'll know how much you can spend for _—your life insurance company. INSTITUTE OF LIFE I} 
food, clothing, heat, light, amusements, and so forth. ’ 


THE LIFE INSURANCE Comrasts AND 
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tS working toward them there is great 
ohas 10 goals, children and 








not a million dollars, but 





. living costs . . . taxes. If yd 
have oot had your life insurance program reviewed lately, they 
chances are 2 to 1 that it should be brought up to date. 

There are.so many ways in which you can use your life insur? 
ance, that you should have the life insurance you now own checkedq 
to see if it is suited to your needs. This is a service that comegy 
with your life insurance. ip 


The person best equipped to help you with this is the, ¥ 3 





60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. ay ir 
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EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN THE SERIES 
FEATURES VALUE OF AGENT’S SERVICE! 


Each displays standard copy on the use- 
fulness and importance of the agent and 
his service. And certain advertisements in 


the series feature the agent. Starting in Sep- 


. 


tember, the advertisements appear altern® 
weeks in more than 370 leading new 
papers, and from November through Ju 
in five influential farm papers. 
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